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Summary . 


Introduction.     Hebrew  literature  is  filled  with  mythoio- 
lo^ical  references  from  older  classical  writings 
just  as  modern  literature  has  its  classical  allu- 
sions.    Babylon  and  ilprypt  have  ^reatly  influenced 
Palestine  throusrh  their  constant  use  i>f  the  coun- 
try as  a  direct  route  in  the  conquest  of  other 
countries.     The  earliest  dated  records  have  been 
found  in  the  Tipr is -Euphrates  Valley  at  "ipnur. 

Chanter  T.     In  this  valley  was  a  constant  warfare  be- 
tween the  Semitic  city-kingdoms  which  had  already 
conquered  the  cumerians  and  adonted  their  civili- 
zation.    From  the  Qemitic  race  came  gradual  move- 
ments into  3e*ypt  and  Palestine.     Somewhere  about 
the  time  of  the  Hebrew  stay  in  ESgypt ,  Iknaton 
made  an  attempt  at  religious  reformation,  urinprinpr 
about  a  temporary  monotheism  which  must  have  had 
an  effect  on  the  Hebrews,  for  not  loner  afterward 
Hoses  promulgate!  Yahweh  as  a  national  prod.  The 
Hebrews  snent  a  century  and  a  half  concuerin^  Pal- 
estine and  establishing  their  kingdom  only  to  have 
it  concuered  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hebrews 
themselves  were  taken  away  into  exile  into  ancient  3ab 
Ionia.     The  3xile  was  a  ~reat  literary  period  for  the 


nation  when  their  ancient  writinrra  were  re-edited 
probably  under  the  influence  of  the  ancient  "Baby- 
lonian literature,     Aftftr  trie  exile  Judaism  ceased 
to  adapt  the  heat  of  other  nations  as  she  had  in 
the  past  and  ceased  to  exist  out  relapsed  into 
Legalism. 

Chapter  IT.     Babylonian  I.Iytholop-y  developed  around  the 
questions  of  life,  death,  and  immortality  as  did 
the  early  ^iblical  stories.     These  stories  para- 
llel the  Old  Testament  except  that  the  Babylonian 
are  polytheistic  while  the  Hebrew  are  monotheistic. 
Genesis  1-9  contain  stories  lixe  the  Babylonian 
mytholop-y,  Genesis  lC-oO  have  chronological  and 
legendary  resembling  the  Canaanite ,  whilfc.  the 
other  historical  books  deal  with  Hebrew  history, 
with  Canaanite  customs  woven  through.     The  out- 
standing Babylonian  myths  and  legends  are:  the 
Creation  3pic,  the  ^il°ramesh  Spicf  the  Legends  of 
Adapa,  ^tana,  and  Dibara.     These  all  bear  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  Old  Testament  stories  but 
differ  in  the  theistic  conception. 

Chapter  III.     There  is  a  ?reat  similarity  between  the 

Babylonian  and  Genesis  myths,  sometimes  in  diction, 
more  often  merely  in  thought.     The  earliest  or  J- 
narrative  of  Genesis  seems  to  stay  closer  to  the 


Babylonian the  P-narrative  shows  the  influence  of 
the  pronhets.     ImpDrtant  rxirallels  in  Genesis  are 
found  in  l1"2,  24b~5f  l6'8,  l^6    all  related  in 
diction  to  the  Creation  Spib.     The  Ciloramesh  3pic 
•parallels  largely  in  thought  and  incident,  while 
the  Adapa  Legend  may  contain  interest  in  the  name 
of  the  hero.     Traces  d)f  Babylonian  poly  trie  ism  are  > 
found  in  a  few  places. 
Chanter  IV.     The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  has  no  Babylo- 
nian parallel  and  seems  to  be  a  story  against  the 
influence  of  the  town  civilization  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.     "^urin^  the  conouest  of  Canaan  by  the  Hebrews 
they  adopted  many  or4  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Canaanites.     Chanter  14  of  Genesis  ?ives  the  first 
historical  touch  in  Amraphel  or  Hammurabi.  These 
later  chapters  of  Cenesis  contain  duplicate  stories, 
Judean  and  Israelite,  which  helps  tne  thought  of  a 

double  invasion  on  the  uart  of  the  Hebrews,  from 
the  south  and  the  east,  when  they  returned  from 
"3e*ypt . 

Chapter  V.     The  Greater  number  of  mythological  refer- 
ences are  found  in  Psalms,   Isaiah,  Hzekiel,  and 
Genesis,  also  Job  and  Jeremiah;  Habakkuk  contains 
a  few;  Daniel  and  I.'alacni  have  certain  peculari- 
ties  of  diction  based  on  mythology.  Deuteronomy, 


• 


Exodus,  Judp-es,  Samuel,  llinp-s ,  and  Chronicles  oon- 
tain  references  to  Canaanite  Mythology,  larp-ely. 
The  Book  of  ISsther  seems  to  be  built  on  tne  p-ods 
Tshtar  and  Ilordecai.     Proverbs  is  built  out  of 
Babylonian  Y/isdom  Literature, 
onolusion.     Ancient  Eastern  Literature  contains  many 
symbolic  stories,  a  characteristic  carried  over 
into  the  Testament.     The  Hebrew  nation  devel- 

oped its  sense  of  beauty  by  buildinp-  id  a  spirit- 
ual religion  which  manifested  itself  in  a  p:reat 
p-ift  of  religions   Literature  ratner  tnan  in  a 
materialistic  beauty.     This  was  d&veloped  from  the 
more  ancient  Semitic  and  "^p-yntian  literatures  v/hich 
Helped  influence  the  nation  so  deeply.     The  Hebrew 
nation  became  a  composite  nation,  accenting  from 
those  about  it,  remoulding  what  it  received  into 
an  individual  religious  literature,  after  it  had 
been  chanp-ed  in  tnree  distinct  aspects:     from  an 
outimistic  fatalism  they  developed  a  pessimistic 
philosoohy,  a  spiritual  monotheism  was  achieved, 
and  a  sense  of  moral  sin  was  substituted  for  a 
sense  of  ceremonial  sin.    While  the  Hebrews  took 
from  the  neighbor ing  nations,  they  developed  what 
they  took  far  from  the  level  of  these  nations  up 
onto  a  higher  spiritual  ulane. 
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2.  Three  Groups  of  Old  Testament  Stories 
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Thesis 


Ancient  Mythology 
in 

the  Old  Testament, 


1. 


Introduction. 

Archaeology  had  brought  to  light  in  recent  years 
tablets  which  helned  to  form  the  libraries  of  tne  kinp-s 
of  the  ancient  emDires  of  the  Tier  is- 3upnrates  Valley, 
thus  throwing  light  on  many  nassap*es  of  the  Canonical 
and  TJon-Canonical  books  of  the  Hebrews.     These  ancient 
books  have  shown  us  that  there  was  a  vast  Sumerian  and 
Semitic  literature  current  among*  the  neoole  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  which  furnished  a  mytnolo?y  ea.nd 
wisdom  literature  for  tne  reference  of  later  writers  of 
the   j]ast.     Just  as  our  ov/n  literature  is  full  of  refer- 
ences to  ^reek  and  Roman  Mythology,  so  the  Hebrew  has 
allusions  to  that  of  the  older  civilizations  of  Babylon, 
Assyria,  and  ^e-yiot.     "Because  of  tne  similarity  of  race 
and  the  close  political  relations  Babylonian  was  used 
to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  "Babylonians  and  the  3<?yctians  had  both  influenc- 
ed this  reerion  which  has  been  called  the  "His-hroad  of 
the  "rSast"  ;  by  conquest,  commerce,  and  settlement  as 
"inter oenetration  of  cultures".^  took  place.     The  story 

1.  "eek,  T.  J. ,  Tnterpenetration  of  Cultures  as 
Illustrated  by  the  Old  Testament  Literature. 
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of  Israel  is  bound  up  in  all  the  nations  of  the  Cast. 
A.11  the  early  empire*  conquered  this  nation  and  have 
left  their  traces  in  one  form  or  another.     "If  history 
has  taught  us  anything,  it  has  tauprht  us  this:  that 
nations  never  live  in  water-tifrht  compartments ,  in  splen 
did  isolation  one  from  the  other;  and  least  of  all  did 
the  Hebrew  nation,  situated  as  they  were  on  the  °*reat 
highroad  of  the  Hast  and  the  West...  Nations  are  like 
individuals.     That  nation  developes  most  that  borrows 
most...   It  was  just  because  the  Hebrew  Peoole  lived  in 
such  intimate  contact  witn  the  world  and  borrowed  so 
largely  from  others,  thus  adding  the  attainment  of 
others  to  their  own,  that  they  so  outdistanced  tneir 
contemporaries  in  real  cultural  development.""*"  This 
recognition  of  the  best,  with  the  adoption  of  that  best 
from  others,  has  ever  remained  a  characteristic  of  the 
race,  which  has  become  composite  in  blood,  literature, 
and  religion.     But  whatever  they  have  taken  unto  them- 
selves has  not  been  done  superficially  but  has  been  a- 
daoted  to  tneir  needs  and  become  almost  unrecognizable 
as  an  adopted  custom  or  idea.     Hot  until  trie  originals 
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have  been  found,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  has  it 
been  understood  how  much  the  Hebrew  developed  their  li- 
terature as  well  as  their  religion  out  of  the  gross 
polytheism  of  Babylonia  and  jpossibly  the  worship  of  the 
Sun-God  of  Egypt. 

The  earliest  written  records  yet  to  be  found  have 
come  from  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley,  the  oldest  from 
TTippur,  one  of  the  early  city-kingdoms,  and  show  evi- 
dence of  being  written  about  2000  B.  C.  and  of  being  a 
copy  of  a  much  older  piece  of  literature.    This  was  in 
a  period  when  the  Semites  were  moving  from  place  to 
place  in  this  ancient  land. 


c 


Chapter  T. 


The  valley. of  the  Tier  is- Euphrates  Hiver,  when  His- 
tory ooens--3omewhere  between  5000  and  4000  B.  CJ.--was 
settled  in  small  city-states  anion?  which  were    iridu,  Ur 
lire  oh,  and  Nippur.     Then  began  the  Semitic  migrations 
from  \rahia  which  sent  Aramaeans  both  east  and  west, 
the  ^anaanites  went  into  °alestine,  the  Semites  conquer 
ed  and  settled  in  Ur ,  Akkad,  Larsa,  and  babylonia  under 
such  men  as  °argon  and  Hammurabi.     The  high  point  in 
this  period  came  under  Hammurabi  in  2100  B.  0.  at  Baby- 
lonia when  the  cemitic  civilization  became  more  settled 
by  the  adoption  of  a  written  code  of  laws.     The  various 
city -kingdoms  fought  araon?  themselves,  conquering  and 
reconquering  each  other,  making  myths,  legends,  and  tra 
ditions  over  to  suit  the  ruling  political  center. 

Somewhere  between  8000  B.  C.  this  civilization  fell 
into  decay  under  the  onslaught  of  a  new  invasion,  this 
time,  apparently,  from  the  north  and  west;  the  Kassites 
the  Hittites,  and  the  islamites  took  over  the  control. 
About  1400  B .  0.  came  anotner  expansion  of  the  Aramae- 
ans both  east  and  north,  bringing  the  Hebrews  into  Pal- 
estine.    According  to  Hebrew  tradition  they  came  from 
the  °emites  of  the  Euphrates  region  or  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  which  may  or  may  not  be  absolutely  accurate 
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but  is  correct  in  placing  a  close  kinship  between  them- 
selves and  the  peoples  of  Babylonia.     Tne  cause  of  their 
cominp  is  not  exactly  clear,  there  may  have  oeen  a  new 
struggle  between  the  city-kingdoms  with  a  rival  city  e- 
merp-in^  and  exnellinp:  the  inhabitants,  or  there  may 
have  been  a  political  revolution  which  sent  the  tribes 
wandering,  or  it  may  have  been  a  religious  revolution 
with  a  small  prroup  revolting  asrainst  the  influeace  of 
civilization  on  the  simplicity  of  their  religious  and 
social  cfcstoms,  as  later  tradition  ascribes  as  the 
cause . 

In  the  same  movement,  nossibly  a  bit  earlier  than 
the  Hebrews  are  first  found  in  Palestine,  a  foreign 
wave  swent  into  3eryt>t ,  commonly  called  the  Hyksos.  Un- 
der the  rule  of  these  "Shenherd-Eine-s " ,   Egypt  nassed 
under  its  first  foreign  rule,  receiving  many  elements 
of  Semitic  civilization:     tne  art  of  rnakinp-  brick,  the 
use  of  the  cylinder  seal,  and  possibly  some  religious 
influences.     From  then  on.  Professor  breasted  even 
thinks  that   ^yut  may  show  traces  of  "abylonian  mytho- 
logy although  with  ouite  a  different  development."'"  But 
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"in  suite  of  a  proto-Semitic  strain,  Ancient  Egypt 
never  became  Semite.     The  Wile  Valley  was  stronger  than 
the  invader,  it  received  and  moulded  to  its*  own  ideal. 

About  1580  B.  C.  tne  Hyksos  were  expelled  from  Bgypt, 
and  soon  afterward  the  Hebrews  entered  Palestine  as  a 
purely  nomadic  trioe  with  all  their  simplicity  in  reli- 
gious and  social  customs.     They  found  a  high  decree  of 
civilization  amon?  the  Oanaanites  there.     The  Canaanites 
had  Ion?  been  in  close  contact  with  !']?ypt  and  Babylonia, 
through  commerce  and  conouest  they  had  acquired  many  of 
the  better  things  of  both  races,  indludin?  the  cunei- 
form writings  of  the  Semites.     At  the  time  of  the  Heb- 
rew arrival  in  the  3anaanite  territory  it  was  under  the 
dominance  of  "Sg-ynt's  greatest  dynasties:     the  16th  and 
19th. 

"Purine  the  rei?n  of  rjnenhotep  TTI  and  Thutmose  II, 
Palestine,   Phoenicia,  and  Syria  were  conouered.  Rela- 
tions between  these  countries  and  ^e-yot  remained  close. 
It  was  probably  durins?  this  neriod  that  the  Rachel 
tribes  entered  'Hp-ynt  and  were  later  enslaved.     ^s  yet 
no  traces  of  this  have  been  found  in  Egyptian  records 
though  we  do  know  that  there  were  foreigners  in  tne 

1.  Kin?,  L.  W«  ,  Lep-ends  of  Babylonia  and  2?ypt  in 
Halation  to  Hebrew  Traditions     Pff.  140. 
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^elta  at  this  time.     Put  it  must  have  had  some  histori- 
cal foundation  or  it  would  not  have  been  regained  in 
Hebrew  literature  and  tradition,  it  is  not  the  thin? 
a  nation  cares  to  remember;  besides, few  historical  ma- 
terials have  yet  been  recovered  from  the  "^elta  region 
where  the  Israelites  were  supposed  to  have  lived. 

The  last  ruler  of  the  18th  Dynasty  was  Iknaton  (lo75- 
1358  B.  C.)  who  organized  a  relierious  revolution,  set 
un  the  wordhin  of  the  Sun's  Disk  or  Aton  in  a  new  goyal 
city,  and  suppressed  the  numerous  p-ods  of  the  people. 
Under  the  hands  of  Tknaton  the  empire  weakened  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  19th  Dynasty  with  such  kln^s  as 
Jameses  I  and  TT,  Seti  T  and  Ht  and  ITerneiotah.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  when  the  Racnel  triues 
entered  and  left  Bgypt,  there  are  acholars  who  believe 
that  the  Sxodus  occurred  dmrinp-  the  reip*n  of  llerneptah, 
others  believe  under  Hameses  III.     A.t  any  rate,  the 
Hebrews  must  have  been  in  j]Rypt  about  the  time  of  Ikna- 
ton's  attempt  to  establish  monotheism  and  it  must  nave 
left  its  impress  on  the  neople  and  on  their  religious 
leader,  'loses. 

At  this  time  the  Hebrews  were  in  a  formative  neriod 
both  religiously  and  politically,  tne  ilxodus  brought 
them  social  freedom  and  Moses  ?ave  them  a  religious  reve 
lation  of  a  ?reat,  majestic,  an  all-powerful  Yahweh. 
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These  trib?s  were  Semites  and,  until  tnis  time,  had 
been  closely  related  to  their  kinsmen  of  the  'Euphrates 
Valley,  having  a  common  inheritance  in  lane-ua^e ,  mytho- 
logy, and  social  customs;   in  Iteynt  there  had  been  assi- 
milated, according  to  Hebrew  custom,  certain  elements 
from  the  :]p"yutian  civilization,  amons:  these  was  tne  foun- 
dation for  the  worshiu  of  the  One  nrod ,  Yahweh.     Hoses  was 
the  first  historical  cnaracter  of  HeVrew  history,  and 
tne  tribes  that  came  out  of  Steypt  were  united  under  vah- 
weh  as  a  strone-  National  ^od . 

Prom  lECL-llCC  3.  C.  anotner  general  movement  of 
raced  occurred  throughout  the  then  civilized  world,  an 
early  part  of  this  movement  was  the  second  invasion  of 
Palestine  by  the  Hebrews.     Uot  all  the  Hebrew  tribes 
had  ?one  into  Egypt,  if  the  Hhabiri  can  be  identified 
with  the  Hebrews,  but  some  had  stayed  in  Palestine  and 
became  assimilated  with  the  other  inhabitants.     The  im- 
migration seems  to  have  been  in  tne  form  of  a  double 
attack,  from  the  south  and  from  the  east,  instead  of  an 
immediate  and  complete  conquest  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 
This  accounts  for  the  strin  of  land,  including  Jerusa- 
lem, which  was  not  conouered  until  "David's  time,  before 
the  invi'.dino'  Hebrews  were  nronerly  established,  trie  Phil- 
istines invaded  from  the  west  as  a  -part,  rerhans,  of 
the  original  A4.^ean  Hace  which  was,  at  this  time  bein? 
driven  out  by  the  invading  °-reeks. 
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About  150  years  war;  taken  up  wita  concuerir.p-  and 
settling,  extending  the  territory  under  David,  and  ac- 
quiring- a  higher  civilization  under  Solomon.  "During 
the  oeriod  of  the  early  monarchy,   Egypt  was  busy  with 
her  own  internal  troubles  and  was  not  interested  in  the 
Palestine  coast;  the   -]arly  Pabylonian  Bmpire  had  Heclin 
ed;   Assyria  was  not  yet  strong.     Israel  was  settling 
amonrr  the  people  she  had  conquered  and  was  developing  a 
nation,  a  religious  and  social  organization ,  under  the 
leadership  of  her  early  crochets  and  kin°*s. 

V/hen  a  nation  conquers  another,  one  of  three  things 
happens:     the  conquerors  adopt  the  civilization  tney 
find,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Semites  in  I  esopotamia  wrier 
they  adopted  the  0urnerian  culture;   or  the  conauered  civ 
ilization  is  destroyed,  as  in  Greece  wnen  the  "reeks 
drove  out  the  -'.ee-eans;   or  the  new  race  accents  certain 
e\«ments,  adapts  them,  and  assimilates  them  into  its  own 
life  until  tney  oecome  an  intgo-ral  part  and  can  scarce- 
ly oe  discerned,     jeedless  to  say,  this  last  took  place 
with  the  Israelites  as  is  characteristic  of  the  race. 
!'any  of  the  Canaanitisn  customs,  religious  and  social, 
were  taken  over.    1'any  of  the  local  sanctuaries  were  a- 
dopted:     the  "high  places",  the  "ereen  trees",  the 
caves,  and  t  .e  altars.     The  legends  were  also  ta.-.en 
over  and  retold  from  the  Hebrew  viewpoint  and  assigned 
to  the  national  heroes  instead  of  the  Oanaanite  ancest- 
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ors.     "Phe  legends  seem  to  have  arisen  in  a  duplicate 
form,  a  nortnern  or  Israelite,  a  southern  or  Judean 
version;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tne  Israelites 
entered  in  two  divisions.     The  combining  <bf  these  by 
later  historians  ?ave  rise  to  a  confusing  duplication 
of  names  and  events. 

^ut  the  prophets  feared  tne  disintegration  of  the 
religious  ideals  of  the  neople  and  constantly  warned  them, 
otherwise  the  simnle  faith  of  the  nomadic  peoples  micht 
have  suffered  ":Ore  severely  and  the  polytheism  of  the 
^anaanites  with  its  worship  of  the  baalim  mirht  have 
been  further  strengthened  to  the  point  of  a  permanent 
national  adoption. 

But  the  tiny  nation  was  not  able  to  maintain  her  in- 
dependence, foreign  intrigue  entered  in  as  well  as  in- 
ternal jealousies  and  the  nation  was  solit  into  the  two  • 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  always  divided  by  tribil 
jealoi;sies ,  often  by  religious  rivalries.     Murine  this 
time  the  little  city  or*  nssur  achieved  °-reat  importance, 
conouerino-  her  valley  home,  then  pushing  westward  to 
the  Mediterranean,  finally  taking  the  Zin^doms  of  Is- 
rael and  Judah  and  destroying  Jerusalem,  tne  last  strong- 
hold, in  586  "P.  G.     Then  followed  tne  ^xile  when  the 
-ebrews  lived  in  "Babylon"  and  other  colonies  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire. 

The  period  of  the  gxlle  was  tne  literary   Jeriod  of 
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of  Hebrew   'istory.     The  neonle  had  an  earl.y  literature 
out  they  had  been  too  busy  building  up  a  national  life 
to  rather  it  together.     "^lere  in  Babylon  it  was  done. 
The  Jehovistic  writings  of  trie  9th  century,  a  simple, 
uncritical  narrative  of  episodes  and  personal  adventure, 
was  the  Judean  story  of  early  world-hidtory ;  tne  £lohis- 
tic  of  the  tith  century  was  "..ore  advanced  in  a  moral  and 
relierious  view,  less  na!fve--tnis  was  tne  Tsraelite 
story.     These  two  stories  were  edited  and  comuined  witn 
the  T>euterond)mic  Code  which  was  develooed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tne  justice  of  the  -lammurabi  Code.     nut  of 
these  stories  came  the  united  story  with  a  relicriot  s 
presupposition  based  on  the  teachings  of  the  nropnets.^ 
At  Nippur  have  been  found  records  ^ivi?;?  the  ancient 
Sumerian  stories  and  there  seems  little  douct  that  the 
Hebrew  scnolars  of  the  ^xile  had  access  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  past  for  the  exile  colony  was  stationed 
close,  on  the  River  Chebar^  and  :!iprn.r  was  at  this  time 
a  preat  3ommercial  center.     So  the  Assyrian  Empire 
did  a  preat  service  for  later  history  by  creatine 
an  international  situation,  aiding  the  Hebrew  in  the 
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attainment  of  the  loftiest  conception  of  their  own  God 
as  they  compared  him  with  the  polytheism  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon. 1 

Following  the  Exile  the  Priestly  Revision  took  place 
bringing  to  the  task  the  highest  type  of  ethical  mono- 
theism that  the  Hebrews  ever  developed.     This  revision 
shows  the  various  stages  of  development  of  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Yahweh  from  that  of  Elijah, with  his 
methods  of  the  ancient  desert  war-god  against  the  civi- 
lization of  town-life, to  the  more  peaceful  methods  of 
the  later  prophets,  such  as  Hosea,  with  a  God  of  Father- 
ly Kindness,  and  Deutero-Isaiah ,  with  his  International 
Yahweh. 

From  the  return  of  the  exiled  colonists  their  reli- 
gion ceased  to  develope ,  no  further  additions  were  made 
to  the  concept  of  Yahweh  and  the  religion  became  lost 
in  legalism  and  legalistic  teachings.    The  highest  point 
in  ethical  monotheism  was  reached  by  Deutero-Isaiah, 
never  to  be  further  advanced  by  Judaism.    After  the 
Post-Exilic  Prophets  there  is  little  of  interest  from 
the  mythological  point  of  view.    While  there  are  traces 
of  other  influences,  Judaism  seems  to  have  retreated 
within  herself — as  she  ceased  to  borrow  and  enrich  her 

1.  Jastrow,  M, ,  Religion  of  Bahylon  and  Assyria. 
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life  both  spiritually  and  politically  with  the  best  of 
other  civilizations,  she  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation. 
lei  people  have  gone  out  and,  as  individuals,  have  done 
as  Israel  as  a  nation  had  failed  to  do,  and  they  have 
prospered. 
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Chapter  II. 

Babylonian  Myths. 

But  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew  religion  have  been  un- 
known until  comparatively  recent  times  when,  with  the 
excavations  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley,  tablets  have 
been  recovered  carrying  our  knowledge  of  origins  back 
to  the  period  of  2225-1926  B.  C.  when  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  settlers  had  common  traditions 
which  have  been  translated,  giving  a  background  into 
which  to  set  our  Old  Testament. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  East,  like  all  primi- 
tive people,  had  the  instinct  of  curiosity  fot  the  be- 
ginnings of  things,  a  desire  to  know  about  life,  death, 
and  the  fate  of  man  after  death.    The  universal  philo- 
sophy of  mankind  sought  to  answer  these  questions  ear- 
lier in  this  valley  than  elsewhere,  at  least  to  reduce 
them  to  written  form.    And  so  we  have  similar  Hebrew  and 
Babylonian  strands  except  that  the  Hebrew  shows  the 

pessimism  of  a  higher  thought  and  religious  development 
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than  the  primitive  naivete  of  the  Babylonian.     Tb  the 
earlier  writer,  man's  life,  death,  fate  after  death  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  caprice  of  the  gods,  to  the  Hebrew 
— even  in  the  early  J-narrative--his  life  and  death  de- 
pended on  a  divine  plan  and  obedience  to  the  divine 
wishes. 
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The  mythologies  of  Babylonia  and  2gypt  are  built  out 
of  a  polytheistic  system  and  traces  of  this  system  re- 
main in  the  old  Hebrew  customs  and  beliefs  but  Hebrew 
thought  had  turned  toward  monolatry  and  monotheism  and 
so  tended  to  destroy  the  myth-building  fancy.    The  sim- 
plicity of  the  Hebrew  mind  was  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  a  native  mythology  yet  faint  reminiscences  of  the 
mythological  age  tinged  the  ancient  stories^and  come  down 
tp  us  in  the  stories  in  Genesis  and  references  to  the 

stories  that  were  so  evidently  current  among  the  peoples 
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of  the  day.    In  Genesis  6       we  find  a  trace  of  pure 
mythology  which  has  been  difficult  to  explain  away  but 
since  Biblical  scholars  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 
mythological  dependence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  Baby- 
lonian literature  it  is  easily  understood:     "And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of 
the  ground,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  that  the 
sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair; 
and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose.  And 
Jehovah  said,  "My  spirit  shall  not  strive  with  man  for- 
ever, for  that  he  also  is  flesh:     yet  shall  his  days  be 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years.'     The  ITephilim  were  in  the 
earth  in  those  days,  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons 
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of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  a- 

children  to  them:     the  same  were  the  mighty  men  that 
were  of  old,  the  men  of  renown." 

The  Old  Testament  stories  are  divided  into  three 
distinct  groups:     the  mythological,  Genesis  1-9;  the 
chronological  and  legendary,  Genesis  10-50;  the  histor- 
ical, Exodus  on  through  the  historical  books.    The  mytho- 
logical stories  show  Babylonian  influence  most  largely, 
the  legendary  are  Ganaanite  legends  embroidered  onto 
the  historical  background  of  Hebrew  heroes  and  tribal 
movements,  while  the  historical  stories  start  with 
Moses,  a  really  historical  figure,  and  take  the  history 
of  the  nation  through  the  national  period  with  many 
facts  and  episodes  which  have  been  verified  with  hist- 
orical data.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  Moses 
and  the  stories  of  the  forst  revelation  of  Yahweh  we 
find  the  Babylonian  mythology  dropped  off,  the  Ganaan- 
ite legendary  aspect  almost  disappeared,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  develope  a  monotheism  appeared— all  references 
to  Babylonian  or  Ganaanitish  customs  or  religions  were 
considered  "abominations  unto  Jehovah"  and  were  forbid- 
den by  priests  and  prophets.    With  Moses  came  a  new 
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religious  conception,  with  looses  we  find  the  use  of  the 
serpent  as  a  healing  symbol — the  serpent  is  an  Egyptian 
symbol  of  wisdom — and  Closes  led  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Egypt,  not  only  giving  them  a  religious  freedom  but  al- 
so freedom  from  slavery.    There  may  be  some  relation 
between  this  and  Iknaton's  attempt  at  a  religious  re- 
formation. 

Most  of  the  stories  told  in  the  first  nine  chapters 
of  Genesis  have  close  parallels  in  Babylonian  Llytholo- 
gical  stories:     the  Babylonian  Creation  Epic,  the  Gilga- 
mesh  Epic,  the  Legend  of  -xdapa ,  the  Etana  and  Dibarra 
Legends.    'Jhese  are  our  chief  sources  of  information 
concerning  the  origins  of  the  Biblical  references. 

In  the  Babylonian  Epic  of  Creation  and  the  Gilgamesh 
Epic  there  is  good  evidence  of  an  early  combination  of 
myths.    Professor  Jastrow  believes  that  the  Creation 
I.!yth  has  been  made  up  of  earlier  poems  from  the  cities 
of  Eridu,  Uruk,  and  Nippur.    As  each  city  conquered,  its 
god  superseded  tne  god  of  the  local  cult.    Sa  was  the 
god  of  Eridu,  En-lil  or  Bel  o"f  Uruk,  L'arduk  of  l"ippurf 
As  Nippur  and  Uruk  were  political  rivals,  Ilarduk  re- 
placed En-lil  as  the  more  powerful  of  the  gods,  but 
Eridu  was  the  oldest  of  the  cities  and  not  politically 
important  so  Llarduk  became  the  son  of  Ea  although  he 
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wad  dupreme  after  hid  conquest  of  Tiamat.     The  Names  of 
the  Mondter ,  Choad  or  the  Deep,  driow  taid  dame  evolu- 
tion of  myth  by  a  duccession  of  named  dealinr  with  tne 
termd  of  water:     adsu,  l.Iu.mmu,  and  Tiamat.     These  became 
terms  for  the  waters  of  heaven,  warth,  or  atmosphere, 
and  the  sea,  all  combined  into  the  nerson  of  Tiamat, 
the  monster  of  Nippur.^ 

The  resemblance  of  all  these  stories  to  tne  Biblical 
dtories  is  quite  clear  except  that  the  early  Hebrew 
writers  have  edited  the  different  versiond  at  tneir 
command  and  taken  away  the  polytheistic  background  of 
their  native  thought  and  slouched  off  the  elements  an- 
tagonistic to  the  development  of  Hebrew  thought.  The 
earlier  or  J-version  of  these  stories,  in  most  places, 
is  closer  to  the  Semitic  originals'  but  where  tney  dif- 
fer in  minor  noints,  they  are  found  to  aprree  with  the 
earlier  Sumerian  myths  found  at  Elippur. 

A  g-ood  summary  of  the  Creation  3pic  has  been  e-iven 
by  Professor  Lanp'don,  this  is  the  foundation  for  the 
two  Biblical  versions,  a  brief  of  tne  summary  follows: 
In  the  befrinnino-  only  Apsu,  the  fresh  water 
ocean  and  Tiamat,  the  salt  ocean,  existed.  They 

1.  Jastrow,  M.  f  On  the  Composite  Character  of  the 
Babylonian  Creation  Story. 
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were  mingled  in  one.     tfrom  the  union  of  male  Apsu 
and  the  dragon  of  Choas,  Tiamat,  the  pair  Lahmu 
and  Lahamu  were  engendered  and  after  many  apes,  An- 
sar  and  Kinsar  came  into  bein#.    'i'hese  two  beings 
are  first  of  the  gods  of  order,  and  they  engender- 
ed x*nu,  the  heaven  god,  and  Ea,  the  water  god. 
The  gods  descended  from  lahmu  and  Lahamu  went  to 
Tiamat  and  the  husband  declared  his  wish  to  des- 
troy the  gods.    Tiamat,  enraged,  sought  advice 
from  LIummu  who  urged  this  decision  and  they  wept 
at  their  fate.    But  Ea  bewitched  Apsu  and  LTummu 
with  a  curse  and  slew  them.     TIe  made  ^psu  his  a- 
bode.    Ther\ occurred  the  burth  of  Marduk,  son  of  Ea 
or  ^risar,  son  of  Lahmu. 

One  of  Tiamat1 s  attendants  reported  the  death 
of  Apsu  and  I.'ummu  to  her  and  urged  her  to  avenge 
her  husband  and  create  monsters  to  help  in  the  com- 
bat.   ITine  monsters  were  named  and  Tiamat  and  her 
husband,  Kingu,imde  eleven.    Hingu  was  exalted 
over  the  powers  of  Chaos  and  received  the  Tablets 
of  i'ates. 

Tiamat  prepared  for  battle;  Ea  discovered  the 
plot. and  reported  to  ^nsar,  and  described  the  mon- 
sters.   Ansar  was  terrified  and  appealed  to  Ea  to 
use  his  curse  against  Tiamat  and  reported  Ea's  de- 
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feat  to  Ansor. 

Ansar  in  terror  annealed  to  .tnu;  he  obeyed  his 
father  and  went  up  to  meet  Tiamat,  but  likewise 
retreated   in  terror.     .->.nsar  despaired  and  the  r-ods 
sat  ah oi. t  him  in  tears.     But  he  remembered  Marduk 
and  3a  summoned  his  son  into  the  nresence  of  ^ndar . 
Tn  the  presence  of  Marduk  Ansar 's  confidence  re- 
turned.    }'arduk  promised  to  fi^ht  Tiamat  and  An- 
sar fore-told  his  victory.     I-'arduk  demanded  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  a  p-reat  =*od  as  a  reward  for 
his  oravery  in  event  of  his  victory. 

nnsar  sent  his  messengers  to  Lanmu  to  summon 
all  tne  £-ods  (the  IgriP"i  and  the  Annunaki)   to  an 
assembly.     ^ara,  the  messenger  was  told  to  tell 
how  '5a  end  Anu  had  been  defeated.     Ihe  <?ods  heard 
for  the  first  time  that  Tiamat  had  nrenared  to  des- 
troy them,  they  wailed  bitterly  and  departed  to 
assemble  before  Ansar  in  the  Hall  of  Fates.  They 
sat  down  to  bancuet  and  decreed  the  fate  of  I'arduk. 
They  founded  a  chamber  for  Llardux.  in  the  Hall  of 
Fates  and  he  was  thus  added  to  the  sacred  assembly 
of  tne  highest  frods-.     He  received  the  nower  to  de- 
clare fates  and  work  miracles.     The  p-ods  saw  how 
he  hbd  received  the  attributes  of  c-reat  divinity 
by  possessing  the  "Word  of  Fate".     He  received  the 
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sceptre  and  the  weamons  of  battle. 

He  uroceeded  against  Tiaraat  and  her  host,  and 
the  <?ods  went  with  him.     Tiamat  was  defeated. 
Kingu  and  the  monsters  were  hound.     Tiamat  was 
slain.     Marduk  divided  the  body  of  Tiamat  and 
constructed  heaven,  earth,  and  tne  nether  sea,  and 
fixed  the  abode  of  the  three  gods  of  the  trinity. 
(In  the  original  poem  occurs  an  astrological  poem 
on  the  movements  of  the  planets,  the  motions  of 
the  moon,  and  the  positions  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  as  constructed  by  Marduk,  and  concludes 
with  the  son*?  of  praise  by  the  ?-ods  concerning  the 
firmament  made  by  l.Iarduk. ) 

Marduk  assembled  the  gods  and  ordered  King*  to 
be  brought  before  3a  and  slain.     8a  created  man 
from  the  blood  of  Kings.,    .'an  was  created  to  honor 
the  e*ods  in  worship. 

Marduk  divided  the  gods  into  two  ^rou-os:  the 
Igigl  to  inhabit  the  Upper  WprXi  and  the  rieavens ; 
the  Annunaki  to  dwell  irj  the  lower  world.     In  gra- 
titude, they  decided  to  build  a  erreat  shrine  on 
earth  for  Marduk,  where  they  might  all  assemble 
(on  the  New  Year's  festival  to  declare  fates). 
Marduk  rejoiced  and  decided  to  build  Babylon  and 
its  great  temple  in  ^sagila.     The  gods  built  the 
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city  and  its  temple  for  Marduk,  and  constructed 
temnles  for  themselves  in  "Ssap-ila,  and  sat  down  to 
feast  in  Marduk's  temnle. 

They  arranged  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  di- 
vided the  power  among:  themselves.     Llarduk  laid 
down  his  v/eapons  before  tnem,  and  Anu  named  liar- 
duk's  bow  and  fDxed  it  in  the  heavens  as  Oaius  Ma- 
jor.    Anu,  the  heaven  pod,  defined  the  oower  of 
:,:arduk:     he  shall  be  ruler  of  mankind  and  be  char? 
ed  with  the  upkeep  of  the  tem^ies  and  sacrifices. 
The  p-ods  e-ave  :"arduk  fifty  names. 

The  original  noem  ended  with  the  assembly  of 
the  pods  at  Babylon  but  an  independent  bi-line*ual 
hymn  on  the  names  of  l.Iarduk  was  later  attacned  to 
the  epic  in  the  Semitic  version.^ 

This  poxzm  is  a  ritualistic  creation  based  on  an  old- 
er Sumerian  version  and  is  a  true  nature  myth  telling 
how  the  sprint  sun,  as  Ilarduk,  in  the  struggle  with  the 
storms  and  darkness  of  winter,  conquered  them  and  sub- 
dued them.     The  myth  of  Max duk's  descent  into  the  lower 
world  and  his  return  illustrates  the  return  of  vegeta- 
tion and  life  to  earth  thus  developing  a  crude  belief 
in  a  resurrection. 

1.  Landdon,  <3.  ,  Babylonian  2pic  of  Creation. 
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The  Babylonians  were  interested  in  the  creation  of 
things,  to  them  the  creation  of  man  was  only  incidental-- 
when  "Tarduk  had  conquered  the  various  elements,  set  the 

moon  and  the  stars  in  their  nlaees,  held  Lack  the  waters 
and  revealed  the  dry  land,  created  the  beasts  of  the 
sea,  the  air,  und  the  land,  then,  in  answer  to  trie  plea 
of  the  srods  for  worshipers— «he  created  man.     ^.11  was  a 
uart  of  the  erratic  wisnes  of  the  erods  rather  than  a 
climax  to  the  arrandeur  of  the  Old  Testament  version  of 
creation  of  all  things,  and  finally  man  to  care  for 
^od's  creations.     To  the  Hebrew  of  the  9th  century, 
when  the  oldest  of  the  two  accounts  was  reduced  to 
writing,  the  reason  for  creatine*  man  was  to  fulfill  the 
divine  plan  of  creation,  to  act  as  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse in  accordance  v/ith  food's  Laws. 

To  the  Babylonian  the  Pall  of  Han  was  due  to  the 
fanciful  will  of  one  or  more  of  the  gods;  to  the  Heb- 
rews it  was  due  to  the  direct  disobedience  to  the  will 
pf  ^od.     To  the  Babylonian  the  "Delue-e  was  brous-ht  about 
through  the  fitful  nun  or  of  a  p-od  and  the  salvation  of 
Ftnapishtim  ( Parnaoishtim,  or  Zuisriddu,  according  to  the 
version  used)  because  of  a  certain  fancy  3a  had  taken 
to  him.     The  myth  revised  this  view:     trie  flood 
was  e-eneral,  man  had  err  own  disobedient  to  the  commands 
of  Yahweh  so  must  be  destroyed,  out  "Noan  found  favor 
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in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah" — almost  a  duplicate  of  the  idea 
of  Utnapishtim  and  Ea  in  the  Gilgamesh  Epic — but  the 
context  implies  that  this  was  because  his  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  pure,  typical  of  the  teachings  of  the  Post- 
Exilic  Period.    The  Babylonian  was  temporal  and  materi- 
alistic in  his  philosophy  while  the  lebrew  was  interest- 
ed in  man  and  the  universe  as  symbols  of  Yahweh  and  his 
power. 

The  Story  of  Immortality  is  told  in  three  stories  in 
Babylonian  I.Iythology:     the  story  of  Etana,  of  -idapa, 
and  in  the  Gilgamesh  Epic. 

The  shepherd  Etana,  because  of  the  unfruit ful- 
ness o:   the  flocks,  climbed  oft  the  back  of  an 
eagle  and  rode  to  the  sky  in  search  of  an  herb 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  life,  but  as 
he  neared  his  goal,  he  was  hurled  back  unsuccess- 
ful and  we  do  not  learn  of  his  or  the  eagle's  fate. 
(This  is  the  earliest  known  tale  of  man's  attempt 
to  fly.) 

The  story  of  Adapa  as  told  in  Roger's  book"*"  is: 
"^dapa,  or  perhaps  Adamu,  son  of  Ea ,  had  received 

1.  Rogers,  R.  ".7.,  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old 
Testament.    Pg.  68. 
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his  father's  wisdom,- but  not  eternal  life.     He  was 
a  semi-divine  beinp-  and  the  wise  man  and  nriest  of 
the  temple  of  Tia  at  iiiridu,  which  he  provided  v/itn 
the  ritual  "bread  and  water.     Tn  the  exercise  of 
this  duty  he  carried  on  fishing  in  the  Persian 
Sfulf . 

"When  Adapa  v/as  fishinp-  one  day  on  a  smooth  sea, 
the  south  wind  rose  suddenly  and  overturned  his 
boat,  so  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  ^np-ered 
by  tne  misnan,  he  broke  the  wrings  of  the  south 
wind  so  that  for  seven  days  it  could  not  blow  tne 
sea  coolness  over  the  not  land,     ^nu  calls  ^dapa  to 
account  for  his  misdeed,  and  nis  father  3a  warns 
him  as  to  what  should  befall  him.     He  tells  him  how 
to  secure  the  r^ity  of  Tammuz  and  ^ishzida,  whom  he 
would  meet  at  heaven's  portal,  and  cautions  him 
not  to  eat  of  the  food  or  partake  of  the  drink  whic 
would  be  set  before  him.     The  counsel  was  ill-advis 
ed,  for  it  was,  rather,  the  food  of  life  and  the 
water  of  life  that  v/as  set  before  him,  and  over- 
caution  deprived  him  of  immortal  life,  and  he  had 
to  return  to  earth." 

The  third  story  is  contained  in  the  Gil  frame  sh  '-Hvio 
which  contains  much  of  the  material  of  the  Genesis  re- 
ferences such  as  the  entrance  of  the  man  Bnkidu  into 
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civilization,  the  search  after  immortality,  and  a  de- 
luge story  very  similar  to  the  lloah  story: 

Gilgamesh,  after  many  deeds  and  adventures,  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  his  way  to  Utnapishtim  and  his 
wife,  the  only  mortals  who  had  been  granted  tne 
boon  of  immortality,  but  was  told  the  story  of  the 
deluge  and  the  manner  in  which  Enlil  granted  the 
boon  to  the  couple.    However,  he  was  told  of  a 
flower  which  would  give  him  everlasting  life,  but 
he  lost  it  on  the  return  journey  so  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  gain  immortality. 

The  Babylonians  seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  sev- 
eral versions  of  the  flood  story  but  probably  the  most 
complete  form  we  have  is  in  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  where 
Utnapishtim  relates  his  adventures  to  Gilgamesh.  With- 
out doubt,  this  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  poem  but 
was  an  independent  story  incorporated  with  the  tale  to 
answer  the  question  as  to  why  the  local  hero  did  not 
have  immortal  life.     It  is  quite  certainly  related  to 

the  story  of  IToah  although  there  are  discrepancies  due 
to  the  Hebrew  editing  and  the  elimination  of  the  poly- 
theistic elements. 

The  gods  had  declared  in  favor  of  a  flood  to 
destroy  the  people  of  Shurripak  but  Ea  told  their 
plans  to  the  "reed  hut"  making  sure  that  Utnapish- 
tim heard.    "Jirections  were  given  for  making  a 
boat,  of  a  type  still  in  use  in  the  Lower  Euphra- 
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tes,  in  which  he  mip-ht  save  himself,  his  family, 
and  certain  of  the  beastd  and  craftsmen.     Tnen  the 
rains  and  the  floods  came  and  destroyed  life  uoon 
the  earth.     Tne  g-ods  were  afraid,   Tshtar  wailed 
over  the  death  of  the  people,  tne  gods  wept.  At 
the  end  of  six  more  days  ^tnaioishtim  sent  out  a 
dove,  then  a  swallow,  then  a  raven  to  learn  of  the 
abatement  of  the  flood.     Then  he  disembarked  and 
offered  un  a  sacrifice  of  which  "the  srods  smelt 
the  sv/eet  savor,   ...  fathered  like  flies  over  the 
sacr if icer " .     When   inlil  observed  that  life  had 
been  preserved  he  was  anpry  but  3a  appeased  nis 
wrath;  bec-srinpr  that  he  should,  henceforth: 
"On  the  transgressor  lay  his  sin, 
Qn  the  transgressor  nis  transgression." 
and  no  more  destroy  indiscriminately  by   "lood.  So 
Utna-nishtim  and  his  wife  were  granted  immortality 
and  3nlil  promised  that  there  should  be  no  more 
flood  to  destroy  mankind. 

There  are  other  versions  including  that  of  Eerossus 
but  this  is  the  most  complete  form  that  has  been  found. 
Tt  comes  from  Assur-bani-ioal '  s  library  at  Nineveh  and 

1.  P.oprers,  R.  W. ,  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the 
Old  Testament.     Plr.  81. 
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dates  from  the  7th  century  but  appears  to  be  copied 
froij  older  originals. 
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Chapter  III. 
Genesis  Parallels. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  the  Genesis  and 
Babylonian  myths,  occasionally  in  diction,  more  often 
in  thought  only;     sometimes  we  recognize  a  basis  for  an 
idea  fully  developed  in  the  Biblical  Monotheism.  The 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  certainly  implied  a  know- 
ledge pf  the  older  stories  among  their  listeners  and 
readers--perhaps  that  is  why  we  have  been  so  slow  to 
understand  the  first  books  of  the  Old  Testament  library- 
but  they  used  these  nature-myths,  if  such  they  be,  as  a 
framework  for  their  two  great  lessons:     that  Yahweh  is 
the  creator  of  all  things,  and  that  the  dire  effect  of 
disobedience  to  His  will  is  distruction.     The  methods 
of  the  writers  is  quite  distinct:     the  earliest,  or  J- 
narrative,  uses  the  direct  lesson  of  the  folk-lore;  the 
later,  or  P-narrative,  uses  the  more  legalistic  teach- 
ings of  the  later  prophets  by  means  of  the  early  stories 
For  instance,  in  Genesis  2,  a  part  of  the  earlier  strand 
tne  simple  mythological  story  follows  very  closely  the 
Babylonian  story,  while  in  Genesis  1  the  mythological 
element  has  been  practically  eliminated.     In  other 
stories  such  as  the  deluge,  the  two  are  so  combined  and 
interwoven  that  the  account  has  been  kept  almost  in  its 
original  form,  differences  occurring  only  when  natire 
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characteristics  of  the  Babylonian  region  had  to  te  modi- 
fied so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  Palestinian. 

There  are  several  interesting  parallels  in  tne  Crea- 
tion !Iyth: 


Genesis  1. 
v.  1.  Tn  the  beginning  Cod 
created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.     And  the  earth 
was  waste  and  void;  and 
darkness  was  upon  tne  face 
of  the  deep.^- 

Genesis  2. 
v.  4b.   Tn  the  day  that  Je- 
hovah Cod  made  earth  and 
heaven.     And  no  plant  of 
the  field  was  yet  in  the 
earth,  and  no  herb  of  the 
field  had  yet  sprung  ud; 
for  Jehovah  Cod  had  not 
caused  it  to  rain  upon  the 
earth:   and  there  was  not  a 
man  to  till  tne  .<?round:^ 


3nic  of  Creation, 
line  1.   Time  was  wnen  a- 
bove  heaven  was  not  named; 

line  2.  Below  to  earth  no 

2 

name  was  ?iven. 


l-?a 

1.  Genesis  1     ~  . 

2.  ^arton,  Ceor=-e  A.,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible. 
Pff.  2^5-247. 

3.  Genesis  24d"5. 
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With  these  verses  the  write^has  expressed  the  beprin- 
nigs  of  things.     "And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
faoe  of  the  waters."4    With  these  words  the  struggle 
between  Ea,  Enlil,  and  Llsrduk  with  the  stormy  spirits  of 
chaos,  the  monsters  of  the  deep — upsu,  I.Iummu,  and  lla- 
ma t —  ia  cared  for.     The  Hebrew  belief  in  God's  suprema- 
cy could  not  accept  the  futile  efforts  given  in  detail 
in  the  original  myth.     In  the  Old  Testament^  waste t  void, 
and  deep  occur  in  the  place  where  we  find  the  monster 
Tiamat  and  would  seem  to  be  direct  translations  of  the 
different  Babylonian  words  into  the  Hebrew  equivalents. 

The  Genesis  accounts  go  directly  to  the  Qreation  of 
the  world  by  Yahweh  omitting  the  pett&y  doings  of  the 
gods  which  make  up  the  rest  of  tablets  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
to  line  137  where  I.Iarduk  begins  his  creation.    To  the 
Babylonian  the  atruggle  for  conquest  by  I.Iarduk  was  the 
great  thing — for  the  glory  and  honor  of  Ilarduk — or, 
from  the  ITature  I.yth  standpoint,  it  is  the  conquest  of 
the  wintry  storms  by  the  spring  sun. 

"..nd  God  said  let  there  be  light:  and  there  was 
light.    And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good:  and 
God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.    And  God  call- 
ed the  light  Jay,  and  the  darkness  He  called  Ilight.  ^nd 

o 

there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  one  day." 

1.  Genesis  l2b. 

2.  Genesis  l3"5. 
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These  words  give  Yahweh' s  first  task  as  the  establish- 
ment of  light  which  the  mythological  tale  granted  as  al- 
ready existing  from  ^nu's  representation  of  the  sun. 

Creation  is  accomplished  in  Genesis  1  by  God's  Word 
which  is,  in  reality,  a  means  of  illustrating  Yahweh' s 
strength  and  ability.     In  Genesis  2  we  are  told  that 
Jehovah  God  "made  earth  and  heaven",  He  "formed  man", 
He  "planted  a  garden",  representing  God  as  anthropomor- 
phic while  in  the  later  edition  all  is  created  by  the 
spoken  word.     In  the  Babylonian  story  Marduk  "made  the 
stations  for  the  great  gods",  he  "ordained  the  year,  he 
marked  off  its  sections",  he  "fashioned  images", — Mar- 
duk evidently  created  his  universe  by  hand  as  did  the 
Yahweh  of  the  early  Hebrew  narrative. 


be  a  firmament  in  the  mid-      open  like  a  flat  fish  in 


Genesis  1. 


Epic.    Tablet  4. 


And  God  said  let  there 


He  split  her  (Tiarnat) 


st  of  the  w.ters  and  let 


two  halves, 


it  divide  the  waters  from 


One  half  of  her  he 


the  waters.    And  God  made 


established  and  matte  a 


the  firmament  and  divided 


covering  of  the  heavens, 


the  waters  which  were  und 


He  drew  a  bolt,  he 


er  the  firmament  from  the 


established  a  »uard , 


waters  which  were  above 


And  not  to  let  her  wa- 


t 
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the  firmament:  and  it  was        ters  come  out  he  commanded . 
so.    And  God  called  the 
Firmament  heaven. 

The  rest  of  Tablet  4  which  tells  of  the  establishment 
of  the  dwelling  of  the  gods,  naturally,  did  not  inter- 
est the  Old  Testament  writers,  for  they  were  telling 
of  the  development  of  man  and  his  attitude  toward  Yah- 
■  eh,  theirs  was  a  cosmogony  rather  than  a  theogony.  The 
narratives  are  detailed  in  the  description  of  the  acts 
of  creation  which  resemble  the  Babylonian  and  the  Egypt- 
ian, bringing  out  again  and  again  the  power  of  Yahweh 
just  as  the  older  writers  did  for  I.Carduk  and  He. 

Thus  the  likeness  between  the  two  Hebrew  versions  and 
the  Babylonian  are  marked  enough  for  many  modern  scho- 
lars to  feel  certain  that  there  was  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  Babylonian  stories  if  not  of  the  actual  literature 
and  the  writer  of  the  P-version  must  have  had  access  to 
it  during  and  after  the  Exile. 

But  the  divergencies  are  also  marked,  for  instance 
the  Babylonian  deals  with  monsters  and  gods;  there  are 
struggles  between  the  gods,  weaknesses  and  immoralities, 

1.  Hogers,  H.  W# t  Cuneiform  Parallels.    Pg.  31-32, 
lines  137-140. 

2.  Genesis  l6"8. 
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they  are  capricious  as  in  the  case  of  the  flood,  when 
they  huddled  together  like  animals  in  terror  at  destruc- 
tion, but  were  powerless  in  the  presence  of  nature  and 
fate,  they  clustered  about  the  sacrifices  sensuously 
and  greedily.     In  the  Hebrew  J-narrative  Yahweh  walks 
among  men.  He  counsels  with  them.  He  and  He  only  is  the 
author  of  all  things,  His  judgments  are  not  capricious, 
His  moral  judgments  are  based  on  a  conception  of  jus- 
tice and  right,    Mma  is  not  in  terror  of  nature,  God's 
character  is  not  alien  and  unfathomable  to  man.    He  made 
mad  in  His  own  image,  man  can  understand,  he  can  come 
to  God,  Godrs  dealings  with  man  are  treasonable  and  in- 
telligible to  man.    While  the  Hebrew  P-narrative  is  more 
spiritual,  it  loses  the  poetic  and  picturesque  charac- 
ter of  the  earlier  stories;  God  transcends  the  universe 
and  the  thought  of  man  so  that  he  can  form  no  picture 
of  his  likeness. 

Jhe  creation  of  man  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis 

tells  us  of  an  anthromorphic  God  who  moulds  man  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  reminding  us  of  the  incident  of 
bel  who  had  his  own  head  cut  off  that  man  might  be  made 

from  the  blood  mixed  with  earth*  "and  Jehovah  God  formed 

-i  • 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground". -1-  x'he  methods  of  creat^w?' 

1.  Genesis  27. 
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man  are  interesting,  Genesis  2  says  that  he  was  formed 
of  dust,  in  Genesis  I  ^od  created  by  r^is  V/ord ,  in  the 
Babylonian  story  ^el's  head  is  out  off  while  man  i3 
formed  from  dust  mixed  with  his  blood;    Bgypt  has  a 
story  of  a  potter  forming  man:   the  uotter  idea  is  quite 
common  among:  primitive  peoples.^ 

.Marduk's  sueech  to  Hla  reminds  us  of  Yahweh's  mono- 
logue concerning  the  creation  of  man: 


Yahweh. 
Let  us  make  man  in  our 
imape ,  after  our  likeness: 
and  let  them  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  birds  of  the 
heavens,  and  over  tne  cat- 
tle, and  over  all  the 


I.'arduk. 

My  blood  will  I  take 
and  bone  will  I  fashion, 

I  shall  make  man  that 
mail  may . . . 

I  shall  create  man  who 
shall  inner it  tne  earth, 

Let  tne  worsnip  of  the 


earth,  and  over  every  creep-    p-ods  be  established,  let 


inp*  thinp:  that  dreemeth 

2 

upon  tne  earth. 


their  shrines  be  built. 


Toe-ether  they  shall  be 
honored,  and  unto  evil  shall 
they...^ 

1.  Frazer,  Sir  James  ^eorsre,  Folk  Lore  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

2.  Genesis  l26. 


3.  3osrerst  R.  1.  ,  Cuneiform  Parallels.  ?sr.  36,  1.  5-10, 
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Presumably  I.Tarduk  created  man  as  he  planned  with  Ea, 
we  .are  told  that  Yahweh  performed  his  creation.  The 
two  speeches  are  interesting  for  we  know  that  Uarduk 
was  talking  with  Ea,  but  who  was  Yahweh  talking  with? 
ffiaA  had  not  yet  been  created,    .''horn  do  the  plurals  "us" 
and  "our"  refer  to?    This  is  no  doubt,  one  of  the  hang- 
overs from  the  Babylonian  story  and  the  thought  of  poly- 
theism. 

But  the  purposes  of  man's  creation  in  the  two  stori- 
es are  far  removed — I.Iardlk  creates  to  appease  the  gods 
who  had  no  worshippers,  Yahweh  created  man  as  a  ruler 
of  His  universe,  to  have  dominion  over  all  His  creatures. 
7/ith  I.Iarduk  man  is  an  afterthought  although  "he  devised 
a  cunning  plan"*1  while  Yahweh' s  whole  scheme  of  creati- 
on is  built  about  man,  his  creations  are  all  a  pert  of 
a  lofty  plan. 

The  names  of  the  first  man  and  woman  appearing  at 
the  end  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Genesis  give  an  ancient 
Hebrew  characteristic  of  play  upon  words,  a  play  upon 
similarity  of  sound  with  the  emphasis  on  the  meaning, 
"xxdama"  was  the  word  for  ground,  hence  man  was  made 
from  the  ground,  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  "homo" 
or  mankind,  "ish"  meant  man  in  the  sense  of  an  indivi- 
dual, hence  "ishah"  or  woman,  taken  out  of  man.2 

1.  Rogers,  H.  V/.,  Cuneiform  Parallels.    Pg  36,  line  S. 

2.  Jordan,  W.  G. ,  .mcient  Hebrew  Stories.     Pg.  58. 
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Al  yet  there  has  appeared  no  direct  parallel  to  the 
Eden  story,  the  only  one  that  corresponds  in  any  way  is 
the  -idapa  Legend.    Both  deal  with  the  question  of  man's 
burdened  life,  his  toil,  and  his  sorrow,  the  reason  for 
man's  death  while  the  gods  are  immortal.     Of  course  the 
Gilgamesh  Epic  deals  with  the  problem  of  death  but  here 
Adapt  has  a  choice  between  life  and  death  where  Utna- 
pishtim's  freedom  from  mortal  death  comes  as  a  special 
gift  from  Enlil  after  he  had,  vith  Ea's  help,  managed 
to  escape  the  deluge, 

"^nd  out  of  the  ground  made  Jehovah  God  to  grow  every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food; 
the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,""'"  Among 
the  Babylonians  there  seems  to  have  been  a  story  of  two 
trees,  ant  of  life,  one  of  death;  however,  as  yet,  only 
fragments  and  references  have  been  recovered.  These 
two  stories  seem  to  have  become  changed  from  the  ^dapa 
I.iyth  and  the  "35ree  of  Ijiowledge"  substituted  for  the 
"tree  of  death"  or  the  drink  of  death  when  it  appears 
in  the  Eden  story. 

The  names  of  the  heroes  are  believed  to  be  identical, 
^dapa  and  Adam.     Prof.  Sayce  suggests  that  ^dapa  may  be 


1.     Genesis  2  . 
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written  "Adawa"  or  ..dam,  meaning  earth,  which  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  method  of  man's  creation. 

In  the  myth,  Ea,  knowing  of  the  intention  of  .inu  to 
give  his  favorite  the  food  and  drink  of  death,  warned  hi 
to  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but  Aan'a  wrath  had  been  sub- 
dued and  he  was  offered  life,  not  death  and  he  refused 
as  Ea  had  commanded.    Ea  may  represent  the  serpent  of 
the  .biblical  narrative  in  the  deceit  he  practiced  on  man 
Ea  was  the  cause  of  man's  loss  of  the  food  of  life  while 
the  serpent  was  the  cause  of  man  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  which  is  a  similar  idea.    The  eating  of  fruit 
from  a  tree  as  illustrating  death  is  characteristic  of 
many  primitive  peoples.^"  How  the  serpent  is  a  symbol  in 
Egypt  for  wisdom  and  adds  to  the  thought  of  confusion 
between  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  death,  and  the  Hebrew 
writer  may  have  substituted  him  for  the  Babylonian  Ea 
after  the  life  in  Egypt.     So  the  serpent  appears  as  the 
tempter  to  persuade  Adam  and  Eve  to  disobey  Yahweh,  an 
idea  different  from  Ea's  deceit  whether  intentional  or 
unintentional,  since  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
Hebrew  conception  of  Yahweh  through  the  revelation  of 
Moses  and  an  Egyptian  symbol  would  be  allowed. 

The  pessimism  of  the  Genesis  philosopher  brings  in  a 

1.  i-razer,  Sir  James  George,  Folk  Lore  in  the  Old 
Testament. 
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climax  to  his  story  which  does  not  appear  in  ^dapa's 
failure.    The  .Babylonian  story  tells  nothing  of  the  un- 
happy side  of  Adapa's  failure  to  win  eternal  life,  he 
just  fails,  but  the  Biblical  philosopher  tells  of  dire 
results  due  to  disobedience  and  points  his  moral  with  a 
harsh,  firm  stroke,     This^a  Hebrew  characteristic;  abi- 
lity to  tell  a  story  well  was  a  well-developed  art  in 
Palestine.    Every  nation  developes  in  some  form  of  art 
and  the  art  of  atory-telling  belonged  to  the  Hebrew  for 
the  form  of  their  religion  prevented  other  forms.  But 

he  learned  to  tell  his  stories  mrtistically  and  well, 
usually  with  a  moral:     The  early  stories  of  the  Creation, 
Eden,  and  the  Flood  are  good  examples  of  the  origin  of 
this  art  while  later  tales  of  Ruth,  Jonah,  Daniel,  and 
Esther  show  the  development  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  Deluge  story  in  Genesis — rather,  the  two  stories 
which  have  been  combined — is  nearly  identical  with  the 

story  of  Parnapishtim  or  Jt-napishtim  in  the  Gilgamesh 
Epic  and        obviously  an  addition  there  to  the  exploits 
of  the  hero;  an  earlier  myth  attached  to  a  later  one. 
The  Biblical  narrative--Genesis  6-9    — once  more  is 
used  to  illustrate  the  purpose  back  of  Yahweh's  move- 
ments, all  men  were  destroyed  because  of  their  wicked- 
ness but  IToah  was  saved  because  of  his  righteousness, 
the  Babylonian  destruction  came  as  a  whim  of  Enlil,  the 


I 
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the  storm-<rod  f  and  t7t-*naplshtiiD  wag  saved  because  of 
Ca's  favor.     Again  the  -iolioal  narrative  reflects  tae 
advanced  sta^e  to  whioh  Hebrew  thought  nad  arrived  in 
the  development  of  ethical  monotheism  which  was  a  wide 
departure  from  tae  materialistic  view  of  the  cowers  o^ 
the  ^abylonian  e-ods.     The  joints  of  resemblance  show 
very  clearly,  I  tnink,  that  mytns  existed  whioh  were  a 
common  souroe  for  tne  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  mythology 
writers.     "enesis  is  a  poetical  production  which  shows 
the  depth  of  religion  and  gthioal  thouernt  to  which  the 
lebrew  had  developed  by  the  time  of  the    Sxile  when  these 
stories  were  revised  and  edited.     They  were  intended  as 
a"pieture  of  the  Spiritual  Power  presiding  over  the 
government  of  tne  universe."^" 

The  Genesis  combined  story  follows  closely  tft-napieh- 
tim's  story  except  for  minor  details.     For  instance, 
the  two  figures  in  tne  3abylonian  versions  are  six  and 
seven  days,  for  the  Hebrew,  forty  and  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty days,  but  this  change  is  not  surprising  in  a  country 
as  dry  as  Palestine,  where  there  is  no  river  which 
mip-ht  cause  such  a  flood  as  the  Tigr is- iSuuhrates ,  a 
storm  of  lono-  duration  must  be  the  cause  of  sueh  a  flood 
in  order  to  ^ain  Credence. 

1.  Jastrow,       ,  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  Traditions. 
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Again,  lToah' s  city  is  not  named,  the  flaod  was  world- 
wide where  in  the  Babylonian  accounts  the  city  or  the 
region  of  the  flood  which  was  not  universal  is  named — 
these  are  myths  connected  with  the  local  god.     The  Bab- 
ylonian Flood  Hero  sent  forth  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a 
raven;  Iloah  sent  our  a  raven,  a  dove,  and  a  dove.  ' 

Ut-napishtim  was  promised  by  Ea,  besides  eternal  life 
for  himself,  that  in  the  future  there  would  be  no  more 
general  destruction  but  that  Enlil  should 
"On  the  sinner  lay  his  sin, 
On  the  transgressor  lay  his  transgression. "^ 
He  begged  that  a  lion,  a  wolf,  a  famine,  or  pestilence 
be  sent  to  relieve  the  earth  of  its  burden  rather  than 
by  a  great  flood.     This  is  like  Jehovah's  promise  in 
the  J-narrative,  "I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any 
more  for  man's  sake,  for  that  the  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  evil  from  his  youth;  neither  will  I  again  smite 
any  more  everything  living,  as  I  have  done.    While  the 
earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat, 
and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease." 
^nd  the  latest  narrative,  P,  had  this,  "This  is  the  token 

1.  Roger,  R.  W» ,  Cuneiform  Parallels  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  Pg.  99. 

2.  Genesis  a21c"22. 
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of  the  covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and  you  and 
every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual 
generations:  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall 
be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth..." 

But  the  J-narrative  retained  a  trace  of  the  Babylon- 
ian polytheistic  ideas  when  we  read  "^nd  Jehovah  smell- 
ed  the  sweet  savor,t2which  is  reminiscent  of 
"The  gods  smelled  the  savor, 
The  gods  smelled  the  Bweet  savor," 
but  the  Hebrew  conception  could  not  allow  the  last  line 
of  the  description  of  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  it  was 
out  of  keeping  with  their  ideas, — F'The  gods  gathered  like 
flies  over  the  sacrif icer ,"4 

1.  Genesis  912"17. 

2.  Genesis  821a. 

3.  Rogers,  R.  .'/. ,  Cuneiform  Parallels  in  the  Old 
Testament.     Pg.  98. 

So  .Sogers,  R.  V.'.  ,  Cuneiform  Parallels  in  the  Old 
Testament.     Pg.  98  line  47. 
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Chapter  IV. 
Canaanite  Legends. 

The  chapters  following  the  mythological  stories — 
from  Genesis  10  to  the  end  of  the  book — are  the  stories 

of  Israel's  heroes.     With  I7oah,  Israel's  prehistorical 
period  ends,  the  unknown  origin  of  the  universe  has  been 
given  in  a  re-dditing  of  Babylonian  thought  into  a  high- 
er form  of  religious  development  effected  by  Hoses'  rev- 
elation and  teachings,  and  by  years  of  striving  on  the 
part  of  the  prophets  to  retain  the  purity  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  desert  life. 

Babylonian  Literature  has  brought  forth  no  parallel, 

as  yet,  to  the  story  of  Cain  and  .ibel.     ±he  incident  is 
still  shrouded  in  mjstery;  it  may  be  an  original  piece 

of  work  written  as  a  polemic  against  the  civilization 
of  the  towns.    T.,'hen  the  Israelites  began  to  settle  in 
Canaan  they  found  a  settled  form  of  city  life  which  had 
its  own  form  of  religion,  widely  different  from  that 
which  the  "sons  of  Abraham"  were  bringing  in.     It  was 
easy  for  the  Hebrews  to  gradually  adopt  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  the  easier  civilization  so  the  prophets  were 
continually  warring  against  its  evils.     So  Cain  was  the 
Canaanite  and  Abel  a  Hebrew;  Cain  "was  a  tiller  of  the 
ground,    .md  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that 
Cain  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the 
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fat  thereof.    And  Jehovah  had  respect  onto  ^bel  and  his 
offering:  But  unto  Gain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect.""1"  The  prophet  was  trying  to  show  his  people 
that  an  agricultural  life  was  not  acceptable  to  Yahweh; 
the  Hebrews  should  retain  the  humble  life  of  the  shep- 
herd to  be  able  to  offer  acceptable  gifts  to  Yahweh. 

The  other  chapters  of  Genesis  are,  also,  a  continu- 
ous story  of  the  settlement  of  the  Israelite  with  the 
attempts  of  the  prophets  to  keep  their  people  separate 
from  the  Ganaanites  in  blood  and  religion  while  yet 
they  were  forced  to  accept  the  fact  of  their  kindred 

relationship  represented  by  Gain  and  .abel  as  brothers. 

But  the  Hebrews  adopted  many  customs,  along  with  the 

sacred  places  of  the  Canaanites  and  "there  builded  an 

altar  unto  Jehovah"*,at  Bethel3,  Hebron*,  and  "the  Oaks 
m 

of  Llamre"  ,  _.t  Beersheba,  a  very  noted  sanctuary  of  the 
of  the  Canaanites,  another  altar  was  fruilt  and  dedicated 
to  Jehovah.     The  sacred  places  of  the  earlier  settlers 


1.  Genesis  42c"5a. 

2.  Genesis  127c,8c. 

3.  Genesis  128d;i33. 

4.  Genesis  1318. 

5.  Genesis  1318,  1413,  181. 

6.  Genesis  2625. 
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could  not  be  disdained  or  overlooked  so  they  were  in- 
corporated into  the  religion  gradually  by  the  people 
and  baptized  into  Yahweh's  religion  by  the  adoption  of 
a  legend  linking  them  in  some  way  with  the  life  of  Is- 
rael's heroes. 

In  Chapter  14  there  is  a  real  historical  touch--.i.m- 
rdphel  of  Shinar,  ..rioch  of  Ellasar,  Chedorlaomer  of 
Elam,  Tidal  of  Goiim^are  historical  personages:  Amra- 
phel  of  Shinar  has  been  quite  generally  accepted  as  Ham- 
murabi of  Babylon,  Ellasar  is  Larsa,  Elam  was  a  country 
just  east  of  Babylon,  while  Tidal  has  been  identified 
with  the  Hittite  nation.     This  would  seem  to  date  the 
earliest  migration  to  Palestine  about  2100  B.  G.  in  the 
minds  of  the  Hebrews  which  seems  to  be  reasonably  ac- 
curate. 

The  story  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  answers  the  question 
as  to  why  the  people  of  that  region  were  so  degenerate: 
the  district  is  very  fertile  but  the  people  have  always 
been  overcome  by  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
developed  a  lower  morality,  the  Hebrews  explained  this 
by  means  of  this  story,    ^bout  the  natural  phenomena, 
such  as  the  salt  pillars  of  the  place,  grew  explanations 
lixe  the  legend  of  Lotfs  wife. 

The  angels  of  Genesis  191remind  us  of  the  angels  and 
demons  constantly  referred  to  in  Babylonian  literature 
1.  Genesis  141. 
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and  magical  incantations. 

"Double  stories  developed  and  attached  themselves  to 
the  patriarchs  with  duplicate  incidents  and  different 
names:     the  two  names  Abram  and  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Is- 
rael are  illustrations  of  this  habit.     There  seem  to  be 
two  independent  strands  of  tradition  blended  to?retner, 
the  Hebrew  aad  Oanaanite.     The  belief  that  the  patri- 
archs were  Araemaean  came  from  old  Hebrew  tradition 
brought  in  from  the  desert  and  locates  them  in  the 
third  millenium,  in  the  time  of  Amraphel  of  Shinar ,  or 
Hammurabi.     The  Hebrew  strand  tells  of  the  departure 
from  Haran,  the  Oanaanite  from  UT;  the  Hebrew  locates 
the  forefathers  in  the  desert,  the  Oanaanite  in  Canaan. 
The  assi^ninp"  of  tv/o  names  to  one  person  is  merely  the 
fusing  of  the  two  legends.     The  names  are  older  which 
come  from  the  Oanaanite.     Abram,  Jacob,  Joseph,   ^sau ,  an 
Lot  are  Amorite  names  used  in  T abvlonian  inscriptions 
as  early  as  E000  E.  0.  while  Abraham,  Isaac,  ^phraim 
and  Manasseh,  Toab ,  and  Ammon  were  never  used  before 
1400  "R.  C.  and  were  derived  from  Aramaean  tradition 
brought  into  Oanaan  by  the  Israelites.     The  fusion  of 
tne  two  names  combined  them  in  chronological  order.  A 
larere  number  of  the  patriarenal  traditions  of  Genesis 
are  of  Oanaanite  oriP-in--sacred  sas-as  connected  with 
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the  ancient  sanctuar ies  of  the  land. 

The  atory  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  the  bretnren  who  dis- 
appeared as  tribes  with  Levi  reanpear inpr  In  nistory  as 
the  nriestly  tribe,  is  rather  complicated  but  interest- 
inc.     '.ccordinp  to  the  Old  Testament  story,  wrhich  deals 
with  ersisodes  and  personal  incidents,  we  seem  to  have 
a-c-ain  a  tribal  legend  built  about  an  individual  and 
sound  like  personal  exhibits.     "Qimeon  and  Levi  are 
brethren;  Weapons  of  violence  are  their  swords."*  Evi- 
dently Simeon  and  Levi  tried  to  gain  political  power  by 
force  but  failed  and  "Jacob's  curse"  rested  uojn  them. 
"I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Is- 
rael."^   "Put  the  tribes  reannesred  by  devotine*  them- 
selves to  the  propa^ tinp*  of  the  Yahweh  religion,  and 
so  rained  a  prominence  from  noses  on  until  their  tribal 
name  became  synonymous  -"ith  the  priesthood.     It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  serpent  was  the  tribal  e-od  of  the 
Levites  subordinated  to  Yahweh;  under  Moses  the  serpent 
first  became  of  importance  as  a  symbol  and  Hoses  was  the 

1.  Pa  ton,  L.  B . ,  Oanaanite  Influence  on  the  Rel1> 
<?ion  of  the  Hebrews.  219-220. 

2.  Genesis  495. 

7c 

5.  Genesis  49 
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greatest  of  the  Levites,  but  since  "oses  was,  according 
to  tradition,  raised  in  Bjrypt  he  may  have  adontea*  the 
"i^yptian  symbol  of  wisdom  for  his  purpose. 

So  Genesis  and  even  3xodus  is  filled  with  Legends 
attached  to  pre-histor ical  figures  and  even  to  L'oses; 
for  the  story  of  !.Toses  bein^  found  by  a  nrincess,  itc, 
has  a  "Babylonian  counterpart^"  although  certain  -ooints  of 
the  incidents  are,  quite  naturally,  different,  for  the 
Hebrews  believed  in  vahweh's  divine  nlan,  while  the 
Babylonians  believed  in  fate. 


Exodus. 2 
And  there  went  a  man  of 
the  house  of  Levi ,  and 
took  to  wife  a  daughter  of 
Levi.     And  trie  woman  con- 


Lesrend  of  Sare-on.^ 
Sarpron,  the  mip-hty  kin?, 

the  kinpr  of  A^ade,  am  I, 
lHy  mother  was  a  priestess, 

my  father  I  knew  not , 


ceived,  and  bare  a  son:   and     And  the  brother  of  my  father 


when  she  saw  him  that  he 
was  a  ?oodly  child,  she 
hid  him  for  three  months. 
And  when  she  could  not 
longer  hide  him,  she  took 
for  him  an  ark  of  bullrush- 


dwells  in  the  mountain. 
My  city  is  Azu-oiramj,  which 

lies  on  the  bank  of  the 

Euphrates . 
My  vestal  mother  conceived 

me,  in  secret  she  brou?nt 


1.  Powers,  R.  W.  ,  Cuneiform  Parallels.  Per.  135-157. 
S.  3xodus 

3.  Rogers,  ?..  V;.  ,  Cuneiform  Parallels.  Pg.  135-136, 
lines  1-8. 
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88,,  and  daubed  it  with 
slime  (or  bitumen)  and 
rutch;  and  she  nut  the 
child  therein,  and  laid  \  Y 
in  the  flap's  by  the  river's 
brink. 


me  .  ftfrth. , 
Qhe  set  me  in  a  basket  of 

rusney,  with  oitumen  she 

closed  my  door; 
She  cast  me  into  the  river, 

which  rose  not  over  me. 


Levi  w&s  the  r>riestly  tribe  of  the  -lebrews,  tne  se- 
crecy is  in  both,  the  ''ark  of  the  bullrushes''  and  "the 
basket  of  rusnes''  ate  the  same  and  they  were  both  plac- 
ed in  tne  pre^test  river  of  the  country. 


^.nd  tne  daughter  of 
Pharoah  came  down  to  bathe 
at  the  river;  and  her  mai- 
dens walked  alon"-  by  the 
river-side;  and  she  saw 
the  ark  amonpr  the  flap's , 
and  sent  her  handmaid  to 
fetch  it.     ^nd  sne  opened 
it,  and  saw  the  child:  and 
behold,  the  babe  wex>t.  And 
she  had  comnassion  on  him, 
and  said,  This  is  one  of  the 
Febrews*  children. .  .r.nd  the 


A±a:i,  the  irrigator  with... 

lifted  me  out, 
Ajdti,  the  irr  ieratoor ,  as 

his  own  son... reared  me, 
Akki,  the  irrigator,  as 

hardener  an^ointed  me. 
.ile  T  was  a  ^ardener  the 

sroddess  Tshtar  loved  me, 
r.nd  for... -four  years  T 

ruled  the  kinp-dom.^ 


1.  Pop-ers,  R.  VV.  ,  Cuneiform  Parallels.  Pg.  156,  lines  9-15. 
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child  ?rew,  and  she  brought 
him  up  unto  Pharoah's  daugh- 
ter, and  he  became  her  son."^" 

In  the  Sars'on  Legend  the  erardener  tooi:  him  out  of 
the  river  and  Isntar  loved  him  and  made  him  King-,-- 
but  the  He b rev/  could  hot  accept  this  polytheistic  view, 
so  Pharoah's  own  daughter  was  made  the  finder  of  I.losest 
and  he  was  brought  ut>  as  her  son  and  v/as  thus  heir  to 
Pharoah.     To  the  Hebrew  looses'  finding  is  a  nart  of  the 
divine  plan  of  Yahweh,  to  the  ^aoylonian  it  was  all  a 
matter  of  chance  and  the  v/him  of  Isntar  that  brought 
qar?on  to  tne  tnrone;  Hoses  was  cared  for  and  reared  as 
befits  the  man  who  should  bring  not  political  power  to 
himself  as  did  Qar°-on,  but  a  religious  revelation  to 
his  people. 

1.   Exodus  2^-6-l°&. 
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Chapter  V. 
Mythological  References 


i'he  Israelites  recognized  the  existence,  at  least  x 
in  the  minds  of  others,  of  "other  gods"  for  in  the  so- 
called  Mosaic  Law  we  find  among  the  first  commands  "Ye 
shall  not  make  other  gods  with  me;  gods  of  silver,  or 
gods  of  gold"!,  which  bears  resemblance  to  Hammurabi's 
Code  in  the  idea  of  the  jealousy  of  Sod.    And  again, 
"•Jhey  shall  not  dwell  in  thy  land,  lest  they  make  thee 
sin  against  me}  for  if  thou  serve  their  gods,  it  will 
surely  be  a  snare  unto  thee."2    a  close  parallel  to 
the  Hammurabi  Text  is  : 

x-vnd  he  that  stealeth  a  If  a  man  kidnaps  another 

man,  and  selleth  him,  or         man's  son  who  is  a  minor, 
if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,    he  must  be  put  to  death.3 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death. 

But  the  Hammurabi  Code  was  a  legal  code  and  the  most 
interesting  parallels,  to  me,  are  found  in  the  old  myth- 
ological literature  which  tell  of  the  Sea-Monster,  the 
Sons  of  God,  llarduk  as  the  great  Judge,  the  Book  of 

1.  Exodus  2023. 

2.  Exodus  S333. 

3.  Rogers,  H.  W«,  Cuneiform  Parallels.  ?g.  406,  line  14. 

4.  Exodus  2116. 
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Fates  of  the  Babylonians  and  tne  Book  of  the  "Dead  in 
3p-yntt  the  Creation  and  the  Delude. 

1.   Sea-.'onster . 

(1)  Am  T  a  sea,  or  a  sea-monster, 

•  i 

That  thou  settest  a  watoh  over  me? 


The  author  of  the  book  of  Job  sounds  as  though 
he  had  in  mind  the  SilgaawBla  3pic: 

He  st>lit  her  open  like  a  flat  fish  in  two  halves 
Qme  half  of  her  he  establisned  as  a  covering  for 
heaven . 

Sa  fixed  a  uol^,  he  stationed  a  watchman, 
He  commanded  them  not  to  let  her  waters  come 
forth. z 

(2)     Son  of  man,  take  uu  a  lamentation  over  ^haroah 
kin?  of  Strypt,  and  say  unto  him.  Thou  wast  liken- 
ed unto  a  youne-  lion  of  the  nations:     yet  art  thou 
as  a  monster  in  the  seas;  and  thou  didst  break 
forth  with  thy  rivers  and  troubledst  the  rivers 
with  thy  feet,  and  fouledst  the  rivers.  Thus 


1.  Job  7XC. 

2.  Rogers,  R.  V;.,  Cuneiform  Parallels.  Psr.  31-32, 
lines  137-140. 


do 


saith  the  Lord  Jehovah:     I  will  spread  out  my  net 
u"non  thee  with  a  company  of  many  peoples;  and  they 
shall  nrinp"  thee  ub  in  my  net.-*- 

Sgypt  is  likened  to  a  sea-monster  perhaps  be- 
cause of  her  habit  of  drawing  the  rlebrewd  into 
trouble  with  their  more  powerful  neighbors  a- 
prainst  the  <?ood  judgment  of  the  pronhets. 

(3)  Thou  breakest  the  heads  of  the  sea-monsters  in 

the  waters.2 

(4)  Praise  Jehovah  from  the  earth, 

Ye  sea-monsters,  and  all  the  deeus;*^ 

(5)  And  ^od  created  the  c-reat  sea-monsters...4 

(6)  Nebuchadnezzar  the  kin^-  of  ^abylon  hath  devour- 
ed me,  he  hath  crusned  me,  he  hath  made  me  an  empty 
vessel,  he  hath,  like  a  monster,  swallowed  me  up, 
he  hath  filled  nis  maw  with  my  delicacies;  he  hath 
cast  me  out. 

(7)  And  T  will  execute  judgment  upon  Bel  in  Baby- 
lon, and  T  will  bring  forth  out  of  his  mouth  that 
which  he  hath  swallowed  up;D 


1.  'ilzekiel  b22'3.  4.  Genesis  l2la. 

2.  Psalms  741'5b.  5.  Jeremian  51S4. 
5.  Psalms  1467.                 6.  Jeremiah  5144. 
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(dj  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah:  Behold,  I  am  a- 
gainst  the  Pharoah  Kine-  of  '•Seryot,  the  preat  mon- 
ster that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  that 
hath  said,  lly  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made 
it  for  myself. 1 

(9)  ...  and  to  have  drunk  of  the  clear  waters, 
but  ye  must  foul  the  residue  with  thy  feet?^ 

(10)  vonder  is  the  sea,  sreat  and  wide, 
Y/herein  are  things  creer>in?  innumerable, 
Both  small  and  e-reat  beasts.0 

(11)  He  hath  swallowed  down  great  riches,  and  he 

4 

shall  vomit  them  ur>  afrain. 

The  references  here  are  to  the  strus-rle 
with  Anu,  5a,  and  Jlarduk  with  Tiamat ,  ICinp-u, 
and  the  fierce  brood  of  serpents,  dragons,  and 
monsters  soawned  by  Tiamat  to  fight  for  her  a- 
p-ainst  the  rods.     Tiamat,  herself,  was  the  water 
of  the  sea,  sne  is  the  sea-monster.  ^zekiel 
seems  to  have  oeen  well  acquainted  with  the 
Babylonian  I^tholoe-ical  Literature  for  he  fre- 
quently refers  to  it  for  his  figures  of  speech 


1.  3zekiel  29^.  5.  Psalms  1C425 

2.  iJzekiel  ^418c.  4.  Job  2015a. 
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as  does  also  Jeremiah,  both  are  of  the  Exilic 
Period. 

Other  figures  used  are  Rahab ,  Leviathan,  and 
the  "serpent",  all  meaning  the  same  as  the 
Sea-monster  or  Tiamat.     These  are  simply  narnee 
given  to  Tiamat  in  Hebrew  literature. 

Rahab . 

(1)  ...  Is  it  not  thou  that  didst  cut  Rahab  in 
pieces,  that  dielfit  pierce  the  monster?1 

(2)  God  will  not  withdraw  his  anger; 

2 

The  helpers  of  Rahab  do  stoop  unaer  him. 

(3)  He  stirreth  up  the  sea  with  his  power, 

And  by  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through 
Rahab.3 

(4)  For  Egypt  helpeth  in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose; 
therefore  have  I  called  her  Rahab  that  sitteth 
still.4 

(5)  Awake,  awake,  put  on  strength,  0  arm  of  Jgho- 
vah;  awake,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  the  genera- 
tions of  ancient  times.     Is  it  not  thou  that  did- 
st cut  Rahab  in  pieces,  that  didst  pierce  the 
monster?    Is  it  not  thou  that  driedst  up  the  se" , 
the  waters  of  the  srreat  deep;  thou  madest  the 

9c 

1.  Isaiah  51  . 

2.  Job  9lb. 

3.  Job^12. 

4.  Isaiah  307. 
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deoths  of  the  sea  a  way  for  the  redeemed  to  pads 
over? 

Here  Rahab  is  equated  with  the  sea-monster 
with  her  three  descr i ntions ,  the  "sea",  the 
"waters  of  the  deer",  and  the  "deens  of  the 
sea".     Rahab  is  the  dra?on,  the  Tehom  of  Gene- 
sis, or  the  waters  of  the  earth,  the  waters 
above  the  earth,  and  the  waters  below  the  earth. 

(6)  Thou  hast  broken  Rahab  in  pieces,  as  one  that 

is  slain; 

Thou  has  scattered  thine  enemies  with  the  arm 
of  thy  strength. g 
%  As  I.'arduk  conquered  Rahab,  so  Yahweh  has 

conquered  his  enemies. 

(7)  I  will  make  mention  of  Rahato  and  Eabylon  as 
amonf?  them  that  know  me;*5 

Rahab  is  often  contrasted,  as  in  this  refer- 
ence, with  Babylon  and  in  such  an  instance 
stands  for  Bgypt,  a  monster  so  far  as  the  Heb- 
rew nation  is  concerned. 

T,eviathan. 

fl)       In  that  day  Jehovah  with  his  hard  and  e-reat 

1.  Tsaiah  519"1C.  g«  Psalms  874. 

2.  Psalms  6910. 
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and  strong  sword  will  punish  leviathan  the  swift 
serpent,  and  leviathan  the  crooked  serpent;  and 
he  will  slay  the  monster  that  is  in  the  sea.^" 

Again  the  three-fold  description  of  the  mon- 
ster as  appears  in  the  Babylon  and  Genesis  ac- 
counts. 

(2)  let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day, 

2 

Who  are  ready  to  rouse  up  leviathan. 

(3)  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  a  fishhook? 

(4)  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces;' 

(5)  There  go  the  ships; 

There  is  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast  formed  to 

5 

play  therein. 
4.  Other  references  to  the  "serpent". 

(1)  His  hand  hath  pierced  the  swift  serpent.6 

(2)  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent: 
They  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her 

ear , 


1.  Isaiah  27x. 

2.  Job  38. 

3.  Job  41la. 

4.  Psalms  7414. 

5.  Psalms  1U4E°. 
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6.  Job  26 
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Whioh  harkeneth  not  to  tne  voice  of  jharrnera,1 

(3)  They  have  sharoened    their  tonfue  like  a  dement; 
Adders'  poison  is  under  tueir  lins. 

(4)  Their  wine  is  the  ooison  of  sernents.0 

(5)  The  younp"  lion  and  tne  serpent  snalt  tnou 
tran.ple  under  foot.4 

(u)       Tsaiaa  87*  descrices  Leviatnan  as  a  swift  and 
crooked  serpent. 

(7)       ...  Through  the  land  of  trouble  and  anguish, 
from  whence  cone  the  lioness  and  the  lion,  the 
vi-ner  and  the  fiery  flying-  serrent,  they  carry 
their  riches  upon  the  shoulders  of  younp-  asses, 

and  their  treasures  upon  the  humus  of  camels,  to 

5 

a  people  that  shall  not  profit  them. 

(d)      Rejoice  not,  0  Philistia,  all  of  thee,  because 
the  rod  that  smote  thee  is  broken;  for  out  of  the 
sernenfo's  root  shall  come  forth  an  adder,  and 
his  fruit  shall  be  a  fiery  flying  serpent.0 

(9)      Beware  lest  thou  forp-et  Jehovah  thy  n'Od...  who 
led  thee  through  the  preat  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness wherein  were  fiery  serpents  and  scorpions, 

7 

and  tnirsty  pround  wnere  was  no  water, 

1.  Psalms  584~°.  5.   Isaiah  oOob. 

2.  Psalms  140  .  6.   Isaiah  14^9. 

'6.  Deuteronomy  525s.  7.  Deuteronomy  8lla*  5a. 
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(10)  And  Jehovah  sent  fiery  serpents  am^np-  the 
people,  and  they  bit  the  people;  and  muoh  people 
of  Israel  died.     And  the  people  came  to  Hoses,  and 
said,  We  have  sinned,  because  we  have  anoken  a- 
e-ainst  Jehovah,  and  asrainst  thee;  pray  unto  Jeho- 
vah, that  he  take  away  the  serpents  from  us... 

And  Jehovah  said  unto  Hoses,  Hake  thee  a  fiery 
serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  standard...  And  Hoses 
made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  set  it  upon  a  stan- 
dard :x  and  it  oame  to  uass,  that  if  a  serpent  had 
bitten  any  man,  when  he  looked  unon  the  serpent 
of  brass,  he  lived. 

Here  is  introduced  Moses'  use  of  the  ser- 
pent to  heal  injuries  caused  by  the  serpent. 
The  serpent  may  have  been  the  tribal  e/od  of 
the  Levites  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  symbol  of 
wisdom,  and  a  Babylonian  pod  of  chaos.  In 
this  passage  we  have  the  serpent  introduced 
a3  the  symbol  of  Jehovah  to  test  the  faith  in 
Jehovah. 

(11)  He  (Hezekiah)  removed  the  hi?h  places,  and 
brake  the  pillars,  and  cut  down  the  Aaherah:  and 
he  brake  in  "oieces  tne  brazen  serpent  that  Hoses 


1.  Numbers  £lu~ 


GO . 

had  made;   for  unto  tnose  days  the  children  of  Is- 
rael did  burn  incer.se  to  it;   and  he  called  it 
Nehushtan . 1 

Hezekiah  brought  about  a  much  needed  reli- 
gious reform  in  -Tudah.     The  Israelites  had  a- 
dopted  "Janaanite,  Babylonian,  and  ;c°"yotian 
cods  and  methods  of  worship.     The  Oanaanites 
worshipoed  at  the  nich  places  and  tne  Israel- 
ites had  gradually  adopted  thorn  aline-  with  tne 
cods  of  these  places.     The  pillars  were  nernaps 
other  natural  features,  and  were  a  nart  of  the 
^anaanite  worship.     The  Asherah  v/ere  related 
to  the  worship  of  Ishiar  and  her  ^anaanite  des- 
cendants.    Evidently  Hoses'  serpent  nad  chanced 
from  a  symbol  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  to  a  cod. 
Incense  had  ueen  introduced  from  3eryr;t  and  been 
forbidden  according  to  tne  simplicity  of  the 
early  Israelite  standards  but  had  seeped  into 
the  temnle  worship  through  foreign  influence, 
hezekiah  cave  this  idol  or  pod  introduced  by 
!roses  a  name  which  cdnnected  it  with  the  Baby- 
lonian symbol  of  3haos. 
(12)     For,  Behold,   I  will  send  seroents,  adders,  a- 
monc  you  which  will  not  ue  charmed;  and  they 
shall  uite  you,  saith  Jehovah. 

1.  2  KillJfa  184.  2.  Jeremiah  617 . 


In  the  encounter  v/ith  Tiamat  and  her  brood  , 
Kinfru,  her  husband,  was  charmed  by  ^arduk,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Taoletd  of  Fate  taken  from 
him. 

Behemoth. 

(1)      Behold  now,  behemoth,  which  I  made  ad  well  as 
thee ; ^ 

THe  American  Revised  Version  <?ives  this 
as  "hipponotamus"  but  several  translators 
g-ive  this  as  another  name  for  the  mytholo- 
gical monster. 
Sons  of  Ood. 

(1)  Nov/  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day  wnen  the  sons  of 

'"-od  came  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah, 

p 

that  ^atan  also  came  amonp-  them. 

(2)  When  the  morning  stars  sanfr  together  , 

And  all  the  sons  of  ^-od  shouted  for  joy*?^ 
(5)       ...  That  the  sons  of  ^od  saw  the  daughters  of 

men  that  tney  were  fair;  and  they  took  tnem  wives 

of  all  they  cnose.^ 
(4)      Who  amon<?  the  sons  of  the  mi^aty  (or  sons  of 

^od)   is  lite  unto  Jehovah? 


1.  Job  4015.  4.   Genesis  62« 

2.  Job  l6.  5.  Psalms  B9ob. 

o.   Job  387. 
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(5)      Ascribe  unto  Jehovah,  0  ye  sons  of  the  mighty, 
Ascribe  unto  Jehovah  glory  and  strength.1 

The  "sons  of  God"  seem  to  refer  to  the  mul- 
titude of  angels  which  the  Hebrews  adopted 
from  Persian  worship.     These  angels  were  des- 
cendants of  the  Igigi  and  the  Annunaki  t  the 
minor  gods  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  worlds, 
respectively.     Among  these  gods  appeared  sev- 
eral who  attained  great  prominence,  such  as 
2  °i 

Satan,  Gabriel;  and"I.:ichael,  one  of  the  chief 
princes" . 4 

7.     Ilephilim  or  children  of  gods--"giants" . ° 

(1)  The  IJephilim  were  in  the  earth  in  those  days, 
and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in 
unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children 
to  them:  the  same  were  the  mierhty  men  that  were 
of  old,  the  men  of  renown. 

(2)  And  there  we  saw  the  IJephilim,  the  sons  of  Anak, 

1.  Psalms  291. 

2.  Job  l6. 

3.  Daniel  921. 

4.  Daniel  lO1^ . 

5.  iimerican  Revised  Version  Translation. 

6.  Genesis  64. 
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who  came  of  the  Tephilira:  and  we  were  in  oar  own 
sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their 
sight. 1 

The  chroniclers  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Hebrews  had  before  them  a  polytheistic  origin 
of  the  Semitic  races,  the  fundamentals  of  his 
story  must  agree  so  as  not  to  harm  the  beliefs 
of  his  hearers,  so  the  story  was  modified. 
The  Uephilim  belonged  to  Babylonian  story  to 
account  for  the  transition  from  giants  or  gods 
to  men;  the  Hebrew  had  to  make  the  transition 
from  giants  in  stature,  in  age,  in  ability  to 
talk  directly  with  Yahweh,  so  adopted  the  Ueph- 
ilim, a  mythological  feature.    This  is  a  rare 
reference  as  is  the  use  of  "the  mighty". 
8.  The  Llighty. 

(1)    And  they  shall  not  lie  with  the  mighty  that 

are  fallen  of  the  uncircumcised ,  that  are  gone 

2 

down  to  Sheol  with  their  weapons  of  war. 
$2)     The  strong  among  the  mighty  shall  speak  to  him 

3 

out  of  the  midst  of  Sheol  with  them  that  help  him. 


1.  lumbers  13 

2.  Ezekiel  3227. 
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n.nprelo . 

(1)  For  he  will  frive  nis  angels  anare-e  over  thee.^ 

In  the  Babylonian  religion  the  anerels  were 
used  as  guardian  pods,  the  ""salrnists  and 
other  Hebrew  writers  bear  witness  to  a  wide^- 
spreeU  belief  in  angels  as  guardians  and  mes- 
sengers of  Yahweh,  thus  takimp  directly  a 
feature  of  Babylonian  belief. 

(2)  The  anp-el  of  Jehovah  enoampeth  round  aDOut 

tham  that  fear  him, 

2 

And  delivereth  tham. 

(3)  Ood  hath  sent  his  ansrel,  and  hath  shut  the 
lioriS1  mouths,  and  they  have  not  hurt  me; 

(4)  Nebuchadnezzar  snake  and  said,  Blessed  be  the 

n-od  of  Shadraon,  Uafhaah,  and  Apedne^ro,  who  hath 

sent  his  an^el,  and  delivered  nis  servants  that 

4 

trusted  in  nim. . . 

(5)  He  answered  and  said,  Lo ,  I  see  four  men  loose, 
walkimpr  in  trie  midst  of  the  fire,  and  they  nave 

no  hurt;  and  the  aspect  of  the  fourth  is  like  a 


1.  Psalms  9111 
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2.  ^salms  254  . 

3.  "Daniel  6 

4.  ^aniel  3 
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a  son  of  the  p"ods. 

(6)  And  when  we  cried  unto  -Jehovah,  he  heard  our 
voioe,  and  sent  an  anp-el,  and  brought  us  forth 
out  of  Seypt ; . . . 2  ■ 

(7)  And  the  an^el  of  Tod,  who  went  oefore  the  camp 
of  Israel,  removed  and  went  oehind  them; 

(8)  Behold,  I  send  an  aneel  uefore  thee,  to  keep 
thee  by  the  way,  and  to  L-rinp-  thee  into  the  place 
which  T  have  urepared.   ...  For  mine  anerel  snail 
pro  before  thee...4" 

(9)  Tn  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and 
the  anp-el  of  his  presence  saved  them; 

(10)  And  the  anp-el  of  Jehovah  appeared  unto  him  in 
a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush:° 

(11)  ^nd  the  anp-el  of  Jehovah  called  unto  him  out 

of  heaven,  and  said,  Abraham,  Abraham...  And  tne 

anpel  of  Jehovah  called  unto  Vbranam  a  second  time 
7 

out  of  heaven. 
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(12)  And  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad;  and  the 
angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven...^" 

(13)  And  the  angel  of  Jehovah  found  her  by  a  foun- 
tain of  water  in  the  wilderness...  And  the  angel 
of  Jehovah  said  unto  her,  leturn  to  thy  mistress, 
and  submit  thyself  taier  her  hand,    And  the  angel 

of  Jehovah  said  unto  her,  I  will  greatly  multiply 
thy  deed  that  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for  multi- 
tude.   And  the  angel  of  Jehovah  said  unto  her, 

p 

Behold  thou  mtt  with  child,  and  shall  bear  a  son... 

(14)  And  the  angel  of  God  said  unto  me  in  the  dream, 

3 

Jacob;  and  I  said,  Here  am  I. 

(15)  xind  now  go,  lead  the  people  unto  the  place  of 

which  I  have  spoken  unto  thee:  behold  mine  angel 

4 

shall  go  before  thee;... 

(16)  ...  and  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee;  and 
I  will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  the  ^morite,  and 

the  Hittite,  and  the  Perissite,  and  the  Tlivite, 

5 

and  the  Jebusite: 

(17)  nnd  the  angel  of  Jehovah  went  forth,  and $ smote 
in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  and  four- 
score  and  five  thousand; 


1.  Genesis  2117.  6.  Isaiah  3736. 

2.  Genesis  167"11. 

3.  Genesis  3111. 

4.  Exodus  3234. 
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10.     Famili&r  Spirits. 

(1)  And  when  they  shall  say  unto  you.  Seek  unto 
them  that  have  familiar  spirits  and  unto  the  wi- 
zards, that  chirp  and  that  mutter:   should  not  a 
peoule  seek  unto  their  ^od?^- 

(2)  And  the  spirit  of  jteyat  shall  fail  in  the  mid- 
st of  it;  and  T  will  destroy  the  counsel  thereof: 
and  they  shall  seek  unto  the  idols,  and  to  the 

charmers,  and  to  them  that  have  familiar  spirits, 

p 

and  to  the  wizards. 

(3)  And  thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  and  shall 
s^eak  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be 
low  out  of  the  dust;  and  thy  voice  shall  be  as 

one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground, 
and  thy  speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust. 

(4)  And  the  soul  that  turneth  unto  them  that  have 
familiar  spirits,  and  unto  the  wizards,  to  play 

the  harlot  after  them,  I  will  even  set  my  face  against 
that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  peoule. 


1.  Tsaiah.8Ar. 

2.  Isaiah  193. 
Isaiah  294. 
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(5)  £  man  also  or  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar 
spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard,  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death i1 

(6)  There  shall  not  be  found  with  thee  anyone  that 
maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through 
the  fire,  one  that  useth  divination,  one  that 
practiseth  augury,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  sorcerer, 
or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  a  familiar  spir- 
it,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer.0 

This  reference  seems  to  refer  to  the  Canaan- 
ite  euston  of  fire  worship  with  the  sacrifice- 
ing  of  children  ky  fire. 

(7)  Turn  ye  not  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spir- 
its, nor  unto  the  wizards;  seek  tham  not  out,  to 
be  defiled  by  them:  I  am  Jehovah  your  Sod. 

(8)  ^nd  Saul  disguised  himself,  and  put  on  other 
raiment,  and  went,  he  and  two  men  with  him,  and 
they  came  to  the  woman  by  night:  and  he  said,  Di- 
vine unto  me,  I  pray  thee,  by  the  familiar  spir- 
it, and  bring  me  up  whomsoever  I  shall  name  unto 

4 

thee  • 


1.  Leviticus  2027. 

2.  Deuteronomy  1810"11 

3.  Leviticus  1931. 
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(9)     le  (Llanasseh)  also  made  his  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hin- 
nom;  and  he  practised  augury,  and  used  enchant- 
ments, and  practised  sorcery,  and  dealt  with  them 
.that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  with  wizards:"** 

These  passages  all  seem  to  refer  to  Baby- 
lonian methods  of  magicj  to  the  earlier  writ- 
ers these  spirits  were  angels  and  communicated 
the  messages  of  Yahweh  and  were  known  as  "the 
angel  if  Yahweh'1,  then  they  were  identified 
with  the  Babylonian  Wizards  and  sorceries, 
were  banned  as  an  evil  and  forbidden.     In  the 
last  of  the  Hebrew  writings  the  angels  Game 
into  better  repute  and  we  find  them  mentioned 
again  as  true  guardians  and  messengers  of  God 
as  in  Daniel. 
11.  Yahweh  as  Judge. 

(1)  Therefore  the  wicked  shall  not  stand  in  the 

judgment , 

Nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 

(2)  For  thou  hast  maintained  my  right  and  my  cause; 
Thou  sittest  in  the  throne  judging  righteously. 


1.  II  Chronicles  3$ 
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(3)  But  Jehovah  sitteth  as  king  forever: 

He  hath  prepared  his  throne  for  judgment; 
He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness, 
He  will  minister  judgment  to  the  peoples  in 
uptighteousness."1* 

(4)  Jehovah  hath  made  himself  icnown,  he  hath  exe- 

2 

cuted  judgment: 

(5)  And  the  heavens  shall  declare  his  righteousness; 
For  God  is  judge  himself.3 

(6)  So  that  men  shall  say,  Verily  there  is  a  reward 

for  the  righteous: 

Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the 
4 

earth. 

(7)  Oh  let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy; 

For  thou  wilt  judge  the  peoples  with  equity, 

5 

.-aid  govern  the  nations  upon  the  earth. 

(8)  But  God  is  the  judge: 

He  putteth  down  one,  and  lifteth  up  another. 

(9)  God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  God; 

7 

He  judgeth  among  the  gods. 

1.  Psalms  97"8. 

2.  Psalms  916. 

3.  Psalms  506/ 

4.  Psalms  5811. 

5.  Psalms  674. 
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(10)  Righteousness  and  justice  are  the  foundation 

of  thy  throne: 
Lovingkindness  and  truth  go  before  thy  face.1 

(11)  Say  among  the  nations,  Jehovah  reigneth: 

The  world  also  is  established  that  it  cannot 
be  moved: 

He  will  judge  the  peoples  with  equity.2 

(12)  Lift  up  thyself,  thou  judge  of  the  earth: 

3 

Render  to  the  proud  their  desert. 

(13)  Righteousness  and  justice  are  the  foundation 

4 

of  thy  throne. 

(14)  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner, 
to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wi<£ked,  that  so 
the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked;  that  be 
far  from  thee:  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right?5 

(15)  Jehovah  upholdeth  the  meek: 

lie  bringeth  the  wicked  down  to  the  ground. 


1.  Psalms  8914. 
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(18)     Jehovah  standeth  up  to  contend,  and  standeth 
to  judge  the  peoples."1" 

(17)     For  by  fire  will  Jehovah  execute  judgment, 

p 

and  by  sword,  upon  all  flesh; 

In  these  referances  Yahweh  is  always  refer- 
red to  as  a  judge,  judging  his  people  "in 
righteousness  and  truth".    This  is  the  char- 
acter of  Llarduk  in  the  Creation  Epic  where  he 
called  together  the  gods  and  acted  as  judge 
among  them. 

But  this  characteristic  is  more  like  that 
of  the  Egyptian  God  Osiris  who  is  always  pic- 
tured with  scales  judging  a  man's  heart  for 
good  or  ill.     Osiris  was  the  perfect  judge, 
the  perfect  and  ideal  king.    He  was  supposed 
to  have  been  Egypt's  first  king;  reference  12 
gives  the  chief  characteristics  in  Egypt  for 
Osiris,  here  applied  to  Yahweh:  righteousness 
justice,  lovingkindness ,  and  truth.    The  Egypt 
ian  ruler  was  always  held  to  the  ideal  estab- 
lished by  their  first  ruler;  and  every  Egypt- 
ian was  judged  according  to  these  qualities 
in  his  private  life.     The  Psajus  have  many  re- 


1. Isaiah  3  • 
2.  Isaiah  6616. 
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ferences  to  a  Yahweh  of  Judgment,  while  other 
expressions  of  the  Psalmists  portray  intimate 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  life  and  literature. 

Keference  14  gives  one  of  the  earliest 
places  in  the  Old  Testament  where  we  find  a 
reward  for  righteousness  and  the  question 
raised  of  a  right  decision  of  the  Judge  Yah- 
weh.     "Can  a  god  do  wrong?"  was  a  frequent 
question  among  the  early  peoples  and  the  Heb- 
rew thinker  did  not  escape  this  skepticism  as 
is  brought  out  in  the  problem  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 


12.    The  Book. 

(1)  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  hast  no  delight  in; 
Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened: 

Burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou  not 

required. 
Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  am  come; 

In  the  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me: 
I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God; 
Yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart.1 

(2)  Thou  numberest  my  wonderings; 
Put  thou  my  tears  in  thy  bottle; 


1.  Psalrns  406-8. 
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Are  they  not  in  thy  book?^ 

(3)  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life, 

P 

And  not  be  written  with  the  righteous. 

(4)  Jehovah  will  count,  when  he  write th  up  the 

peoples , 

(5)  ...  And  in  thy  book  they  were  all  written, 

Even  the  days  that  were  ordained  for  me, 

4 

V*hen  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them. 

(6)  To  execute  upon  them  the  judgment  written: 

(7)  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Hoses,  Write  this  for  a 

a. 

memorial  in  tae-  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears 
of  Joshua:  that  I  will  utterly  blot  out  the  re- 
membrance  of  ^malek  from  under  heaven. 

(8)  Yet  now  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ;  and 

if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book 

7 

which  thou  hast  written. 

(9)  And  Jehovah  said  unto  I.Toses,  '  rhosoever  hath 


1.  Psalms  56^. 

£.  Psalms  692G. 

3.  Psalms  876. 

4.  Psalms  13916. 

5.  Psalms  149  . 

6.  Exodus  1714. 

7.  Exodus  3232~33. 
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sinned  ap-ainst  me ,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book."^ 

(10)  Jehovah  will  not  pardon  him...  and  all  the 
ourse  that  is  written  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon 

him,  and  Jehovah  will  blot  out  his  name  from  under 

.  2 
heaven. 

(11)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  he  that  is 
left  in  Zion,  and  he  that  remaineth  in  Jerusalem, 
shall  be  called  holy,  even  every  one  that  is  writ- 
ten  among  the  livinp*  in  Jerusalem; 

(12)  And  all  vision  is  beoome  unto  you  as  the 
words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed,  ...^ 

(13)  And  in  that  day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words 
of  the  book  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out 
of  obscurity  and  out  of  darkness. 

(14)  ...  the  judpraent  was  set,  and  the  books  v/ere 
opened . 

(15)  And  at  that  time  shall  tlichael  stand  up,  the 
preat  prince  who  standeth  for  the  children  of 
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1.   ixodus  32"  . 


2.  Deuteronomy  2920. 

3.  Isaiah  43. 

4.  Isaiah  2911. 

5.  Isaiah  2918. 
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thy  ueople;  ...  and  at  that  time  thy.  neople  shall 
be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found  writ- 
ten in  the  book."1' 

Here  is  a  reference  to  Michael,  one  of  Ood' 

p-reatest  anp-els,  as  well  as  to  the  Book  of 

'Judgment . 

(16)  "But  thou,  0  Daniel,  shut  ut>  the  words,  and 

p 

seal  the  book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end: 

(17)  Then  they  that  feared  Jehovah  spake  one  with 
another;  and  Jehovah  harkened,  and  heard,  and  a 
book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him,  for 
them  that  feared  Jehovah,  and  that  thought  upon 
his  name. 

"The  Book"  referred  to  so  freauently  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  Book  of  Judgment.  This 
sounds  like  Llarduk's  Table  of  Fates  which 
Tiamat  had  before  her  conquest  but  they  were 
seized  by  Llarduk  and  made  his  own,  Marduk 
thus  became  the  ?reat  Judpe.    But  even  more 
is  it  like  the  3f?yptian  Book  of  the  "Dead  in 
that  it  involves  a  judgment  after  death  while 

1.  ^aniel  121. 

2.  Daniel  IE4. 
'o.  Malachi  SlD. 
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the  Pabylonian  Tablets  deal  with  life  as 
though  it  were  determined  by  fate.     The  Heb- 
rews chose  a  Ju.3t  Cod  who  wrote  down  one's 
deeds  which  were  to  determine  one's  future 
life  rather  than  a  chance  fate. 

15.     The  Creation. 

(1)       In  the  befrinninp-  Cod  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth. ^ 

(£)       And  Cod  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  fir- 
mament of  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  nip-ht; 
and  let  them  be  for  sipns,  and  for  seasons,  end 
for  days  and  years:  and  let  them  be  for  lights  in 
the  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  Light  upon  the 
earth:  and  it  was  so.     ^nd  Cod  made  the  two  preat 
lights;  the  preater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and 
the  lesser  lipht  to  rule-  the  nipht:  he  made  the 
stars  also.     And  Cod  set  them  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven  to  srive  lisrht  unon  the  earth,  and  to  rule 
over  the  day  and  over  the  nirht,  and  to  divide  the 
light  from  the  darkness:  and  Cod  saw  that  it  v/as 
pood . 2 

This  is  a  very  close  narallel  to  I.arduk's 


1.  Genesis  1^. 

£.  Genesis  l14"18. 
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creation  except  that  in  the  Babylonian  story 
the  Sun-^od  or  ?'ar<3uk  did  not  need  to  be  creat- 
ed.    The  Hebrew  Yahweh  was  not  a  nature  god  so 
must  create  all  parts  of  Nature. 
When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers . 1 

And  he  sent  out  his  arrows  and  scattered  them; 
Yea,  lightnings  manifold,  and  discomfited  them. 

This  is  a  close  parallel  to  Llarduk's  prepar- 
ations for  the  struggle  with  Tiamat  in  the 
Fourth  Tablet  of  Creation: 

The  bow  and  the  ouiver  he  hung  at  his  side. 

He  put  the  lightening  in  front  of  him, 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  nrod ; 
And  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.4 
The  day  is  thine,  the  night  also  is  thind,: 
Thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and  the  sun. 
Thou  hast  set  all  the  borders  of  the  earth: 
Thou  hast  made  summer  and  winter. 

1.  Psalms  8  . 

2.  Psalms  IB14. 

3.  Rogers,  R.  V/.,  Cuneiform  Parallels,  pg.  26, 
lines  38-29. 

4.  Psalms  191. 

5.  Psalms  7416"17. 
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This  is  much  like  the  Fifth  Tablet  of  Cre- 
ation where  I.Tarduk  went  through  somewhat  the 

sanae  order: 

The  stars,  their  images,  as  the  stars  of 

the  Zodiac  he  fixed. 
He  ordained  the  year,  he  marked  off  its 
sections , 

For  twelve  months  he  fixed  three  stars  for 
each. 

:fter  he  had  fashioned  images  for  the  days 

of  the  year, 
He  founded  the  station  of  Fabir,  to  deter- 
mine their  bounds; 
That  none  might  err  or  go  astray 
He  set  the  station  of  Bel  and  Ea  by  his 
side . 

He  opened  gates  on  both  sides, 
He  made  strong  the  bolt  on  the  left  and  on 
the  right. 

In  the  midst  thereof  he  fixed  the  Zenith; 
The  i:oon-god  he  caused  to  shine  forth,  to 
him  confided  the  night. ^ 

Rogers,  R.  Cuneiform  Parallels.     Pg.  33, 

lines  1-12, 
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l.Iarduk  himself  was  the  Sun-^od  so  this 
passage  mifrht  well  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
Psalmist  as  he  transferred  L'arduk's  cowers  t* 
Yahweh. 

(7)  The  north  and  the  south,  thou  hast  created 

them: ^ 

(8)  "Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 

Br  ever  tftou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world , 

Hlven  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art 
God.* 

(9)  For  all  the  frods  of  the  peoples  are  idols; 
But  Jehovah  made  the  heavens. 

(10)  Of  old  didst  thou  lay  the  foundation  of  the 

earth; 

4 

And  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands. 

(11)  0  Jehovah  my  Ood ,  thou  art  very  great; 


Who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 

5 

For  it  should  not  be  moved  forever. 


1.  Psalms  8912. 

2.  Psalms  902. 

3.  Psalms  965. 

4.  Psalms  1C225. 

5.  Psalms  lC4lb'°, 
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(12)  Thou  coverest  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a 

vesture ; 

The  waters  stood  above  the  mountains.'*" 

This  passage  indicates  a  watery  origin  of  the 
world. 

(13)  Thou  hast  set  a  bound  that  they  may  not  pass 

over ; 

That  they  turn  again  to  cover  the  earth. 

Here  is,  undoubtedly,  a  reference  to  the 
division  of  Tiamat  by*  Sarduk: 

He  split  her  open  like  a  flat  fish  into 
two  halves 

One  half  of  her  he  established  as  a  cov- 

erinp  for  heaven. 
He  fixed  a  bolt,  he  stationed  a  watchman, 
He  commanded  them  not  to  let  her  waters 
come  forth. 

(14)  He  causeth  the  srrass  to  stow  for  the  cattle, 

4 

And  herb  for  the  service  of  man; 

(15)  He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons: 
The  sun  knoweth  his  groinc  down. 

Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  nig-ht,^ 

1.  Psalms  104  .  5.  psaims  10419"20. 
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2.  Psalms  104  . 

3.  Rogers,  R.  W. ,  Cuneiform  Parallels.  Pe.  32, 
lines  137-140. 

4.  Psalms  10414. 
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Th**,  like  reference  6  seems  based  on  the 
Fifth  tablet  of  Creation. 
(16)     Blessed  are  ye  of  Jehovah, 
j  made  heaven  and  earth. 
Xl7)     I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  mountains: 
From  whence  shall  my  help  come? 
l.Iy  help  corneth  from  Jehovah, 
Hho  made  heaven  and  earth. 

Here  is  combined  with  the  Creation  Myth 
the  Canaanite  worship  of  the  high-places  and 
mountains  which  the  Hebrews  had  taken  over 
into  their  own  worship. 

(18)  Our  he£p  is  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
Hho  made  heaven  and  earth. 

To  the  Babylonian  the  ITame  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  to  name  a  god  was  to  claim 
his  aid,  to  name  an  animal — as  in  the  crsstion 
story — was  to  control  that  animal. 

(19)  Jehovah  bless  thee  out  of  Zion; 

4 

Even  he  that  made  heaven  and  earth. 

(20)  To  him  that  by  understanding  made  the  heavens 

1.  Psalms  11515. 

2.  Psalms  1211'2. 

3.  Psalms  1248. 
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4.  Psalms  134  . 
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...  To  him  that  spread  forth  the  earth  above 

the  waters; 
...  To  him  that  made  great  lights; 
...  The  sun  to  rule  by  day; 
...  The  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night;1 
(El)     Happy-  is  he  that  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help, 

...  Y/ho  made  heaven  and  earth, 

2 

The  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is;' 
(22)     Shall  the  potter  be  esteemed  as  clay;  that 

the  thing  made  should  say  of  him  that  made  it, 

He  made  me  not;  or  the  thing  formed  say  of  him 
that  formed  it,  he  hath  no  understanding? 

This  verse  reflects  the  earliest  story  of 
Yahweh  forming  man  out  of  clay,  Rarduk's 
method  rather  than  the  more  spiritual  method 
of  the  later  story,    Egypt  has  also  the  story 
of  the  potter  moulding  out  of  clay. 
$23)     Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  see  who  hath 
created  these,  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by 
hjtmber;  he  calleth  them  all  by  name;  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  might,  and  for  that  he  is  strong  in 

1.  Psalms  1365"9. 

2.  Psalms  1466"6. 

3.  Isaiah  2916. 
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power ,  not  one  is  lackin^. 

(24)  ...  The  everlasting  9odt  Jehovah,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither 

is  weary;  there  i3  no  searching  of  his  under- 

2 

standing. 

(25)  Thus  saith  nrod  Jehovah,  he  that  created  the 
heavens,  and  stretched  them  forth;  he  that  spread 
abroad  the  earth  tan d  that  which  corneth  out  of  it; 
he  that  eriveth  breath  unto  the  neople  upon  it, 
and  snirit  to  them  that  walk  therein. 

(26)  ...   Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth 

it,  What  makest  thou?     or  thy  work,  He  hatn  no  hands? 

(27)  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  that  created  the  heavens, 

the  ^od  that  formed  the  earth  and  made  it,  that 

established  it  and  created  it  not  a  waste,  that 

5 

formed  it  to  be  inhabited: 

Here  we  have  afrain  the  Babylonian  idea  of 
creation  combined  with  the  advanced  Hebrew 


1.  Isaiah  40  . 

2.  Isaifch  4028. 
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3.  Isaiah  42  . 

4.  Isaiah  459. 
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thought  which  rives  a  numose  to  vahweh's 
creation  to  be  inhabited  in  contrast  to  I.'arduk' 
creation  of  inhaoitants  merely  to  please  the 
rods  and  provide  worshipers  for  them. 

(28)  Thy  peonle  also  shall  be  all  righteous;  they 
shall  inherit  the  land  forever,  the  branch  of  my 
planting,  the  work  of  my  hands,  that  T  may  be 
glorified.* 

The  last  phrase  resembles  I.^arduk's  ourpose 
in  creation--that  the  rods  might  be  rlorified. 
"The  work  of  my  hands"  appears  in  many  passares 
in  Isaiah. 

(29)  But  now,  0  Jehovah,  thou  art  our  Father;  we 

are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  potter;  and  we  all 

p 

are  the  v/ork  of  thy  hands." 

(30)  Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was  born? 

Or  wast  thou  brourht  forth  before  the  hills?^ 

(31)  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth?4 

(32)  Before  the  mountains  were  settled, 


1.  Isaiah  6021, 

2.  Tsaiah  64  • 

3.  Job  157. 

4.  Job  584. 
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Before  the  hills,  was  I  brought  forth.1 

(35)     Thou  art  Jehovah,  even  thou  alone;  thou  hast 

made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all 

their  host,  the  earth  and  all  things  tiat  are 

thereon,  the  seas  and  all  that  is  in  them,  and 

thou  preservest  them  all;  and  the  host  of  heaven 

2 

v/or  shi  tmeth  thee. 

The  "host  of  heaven"  seems  to  refer  to  the 
angels  wnich  are  the  descendants  of  the  ?ods 
of  the  Babylonian  days.     The  greater  and  less- 
er ffods  assumed  a  worshipful  attitude  toward 
Llarduk  after  his  creative  processes,  so  the 
anp-els  toward  Yahweh. 

(34)  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Learn  not  the  way  of  the 
nations,  and  he  not  dismayed  at  the  si^ns  of  the 
heavens;  for  the  nations  are  dismayed  at  them. 

The  Babylonians  were  a  nation  of  believers  in 
si^ns,  they  were  the  early  astronomers. 

(35)  0  house  of  Israel , cannot  I  do  with  you  as 
this  potter?  saith  Jehovah.    Behold,  as  the 
clay  in  the  uotter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  my  hand, 


1.  Proverbs  826. 

2.  Nehemish  9U. 

3.  Jeremiah  102. 
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0  house  of  Israel. 

The  figure  of  the  potter  is  as  familiar  in 
Hebrew  literature  as  in  Egyptian. 

(36)  Thus  saith  Jehovah:     If  ye  can  break  my  cov- 
enant of  the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night, 
so  that  there  shall  not  be  day  and  night  in  their 
seasons ;2 

(37)  Thus  saith  Jehovah:     If  my  covenant  of  day 
and  night  stand  not,  if  I  have  not  appointed  the 
ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth; 


Individual  Responsibility. 

(1)     The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die:     the  son 

shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither 

shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son; 

the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon 

him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
4 

upon  him. 

Ezekiel  was  one  of  the  exiles  "on  the  bank 
of  the  Chebar"  near  the  city  of  Uippufc,  a  most 
ancient  city,  well  known  for  its  literary  as 


1.  Jeremiah  18°. 
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2.  Jeremiah  33  . 

Jeremiah  3325. 
4*  Ezekiel  1820. 
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well  -iB  its  commercial  activity.    As  a  learned 
man  of  the  Hebrews  he  was,  no  deubt,  inter- 
ested in  the  literature  of  another  nation  even 
though  conquerors.     He  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  thought  here,  for  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  the  Hebrew  nation  Individual 
Responsibility  in  contrast  to  the  collective 
responsibility  of  the  ancient  writers.     In  the 
Gilgamesh  Epic  after  the  Deluge  we  find: 
On  the  sinner  lay  his  sin, 
On  the  transgressor  lay  his  transgression, 
Forbear,  let  not  fall)  be  destroyed,  have 
mercy,  that  men  be  not  destroyed.^" 

(2)  Behold,  all  souls  are  mine;  as  the  soul  of  the 
father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine:  the 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.2 

(3)  ...  but  the  children  of  the  murderers  he  put 
not  to  death;  according  to  that  which  is  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  I/Ioses,  as  Jehovah  com- 
manded, saying,  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to 
death  for  the  children,  nor  the  children  be  put 
to  death  for  the  fathers;  but  every  man  shall  die 

1.  Rogers,  H.  W.,  Cuneiform  Parallels.  Pg.  99, 

lines  18-19. 

2.  Ezekiel  184. 
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for  his  own  sin.1 

(4)  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  toiideath  for  the 
children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to 

death  for  the  fathers:  every  man  shall  be  put  to 

2 

death  for  his  own  sin. 

(5)  But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity: 
every  man  that  eateth  the  sour  grapes,  his  teeth 
shall  be  set  on  edge. 

Thts  thought  was  contrary  to  the  older  Heb- 
rew Law  and  the  early  Babylonian  Law  of  Ham- 
murabi which  was,  rather,  that  the  "sins  of 
the  fathers"  should  be  visited  upon  the  chil- 
dren.    The  Deuteronomic  Law  was  promulgated 
after  tne  r^xile  when  the  new  thought  may  have 
been  adopted  as  a  more  saving  philosophy\f or 
the  new  conditions. 

15,     The  Deluge. 

(1)     Yonder  is  the  sea,  great  and  wide, 

Wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable, 

4 

Both  small  and  great  beasts. 

m 

1.  II  Ijtngs  146,  cf.  II  Chronicles  254. 

2.  Deuteronomy  24  . 

3.  Jeremiah  3130. 
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(2)  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  IToah  unto  Tie;  for 
as  I  have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  IToah  shall  no 
more  go  over  the  earth  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  will 
not  be  wroth  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee.1 

(3)  ...  though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and 
Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  bat  their 
own  souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah. 

(4)  ...  though  ~oah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it,  as 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  they  should  deli- 
ver neither  son  nor  daughter;  they  should  but  de- 

3 

liver  tneir  own  souls  by  their  righteousness. 

2:iree  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  Judaism 
were  Hoah,  Daniel,  and  Job;  these  men  became 

symbols  for  certain  qualities  and  events.  The 
thoueht  of  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  following  the 
story  of  Utnapishtim  may  have  been  translated 
into  Hebrew  terms  by  using  the  names  of  these 
men  for  the  Babylonian  symbols: 

Instead  of  thy  sending  a  deluge? 

T^ad  a  lion  come  and  mankind  lessened  1 

...  Had  a  wolf  come  and  mankind  lessened  I 

1.  Isaiah  54^. 

2.  Kiskiel  1414. 

3.  Sze.tiel  14  . 
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...  Had  a  famine  come  and  the  land...! 

...  "riad  Urra  for  pestilence)   some  and  man- 
kind (slain) I1 
To  the  Hebrew,  Daniel  was  the  lion  hero, 
Job  was  the  hero  of  pestilence,  while  Hoah  had 
become  the  symbol  for  the  flood  from  earliest 
times. 

5)  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you; 

neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the 

waters  of  the  flood;  neither  shall  there  any  more 

2 

be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth. 

Almost  identical  with  the  thought  expressed 
in  the  story  of  Utnapiahtim--thia  comes  from 
the  later  narrative. 

6)  And  Jehovah  smelled  the  sweet  savor;  and  Jeho 
vah  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the 
ground  any  more  for  man's  sake,  for  that  the  ima- 
gination of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth; 
neither  will  T  again  smite  any  more  anything  liv- 
ing,  as  I  have  done. 

Thi3  is  the  older  version  and  close  to  the 


1.  Rogers,  R.  V..,  Cuneiform  Parallels.  Pg.  100, 
lines  30-24a. 

2.  Genesis  9  ^, 
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3.  Genesis  8 
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original;  it  is  much  like: 

The.  p-ods  smelt  the  savor, 

The  p-ods  smelt  the  sweet  savor, 

The  °-ods  p-athered  like  flies  over  the  sac- 
1 

r if icer . 

The  last  line  could  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  hip-her  religion  of  the  Hebrew  so  was  omit- 
ted . 

(7)  And  thou  shalt  burn  the  whole  ram  upon  the 
altar:  it  is  a  burnt  offerinp-  unto  Jehovah;  it  is  a 
sweet  savor,  an  offerinp-  made  by  fire  unto  Jehovah. 

(8)  The  other  version  of  the  story  has  a  similar 
verse  in  Exodus  29^  . 

16.     Winp-s  of  the  Wind. 

(1)  Who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind;*'' 

The  story  of  Adaua  tells  that  the  cause 
for  brinp^inp-  him  before  the  court  of  3a  was 
the  breaking  of  the  wing  of  the  Bouth  wind. 

(2)  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly; 

4 

Yea,  he  soared  upon  the  winp-s  of  the  wind. 

1.  Rogers,  R.  I  . ,  Cuneiform  Parallels.  Pg.  98, 
lines  46-47. 

2.  3xodus  29  . 

3.  Psalms  104So. 

4.  Psalms  1810. 
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17.  Jehovah. 

a.     Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

(1)  0  Jehovah  of  hosts, 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  thee."*" 

(2)  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  Xing  of  Israel,  and 
his  Redeemer,  Jehovah  of  hosts:     I  am  the  first, 
and  I  am  the  last;  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
God.2 

A  clear  statement  of  Israel's  belief  in  one 
god  as  compared  with  the  "hosts  of  heaven"  or 
the  multitude  of  gods  of  the  other  nations. 

(3)  Behold,  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  will  lop 
the  boughs  with  terror:     and  the  high  of  stature 
shall  be  hewn  down,  and  the  lofty  be  brought  low.3 

"Jehovah  of  hosts"  brings  over  one  of  L.Tar- 
•  duk's  chief  characteristics;  as  I.Iarduk  was 

chief  of  the  host  of  Babylonian  gods,  so  is 
Jehovah  chief  of  the  host  of  angels  of  the 
Hebrew  religion. 

(4)  Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  sun 

ashamed;  for  Jehovah  of  hosts  will  reign  in  Mount 

4 

Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem; 


1.  Psalms  8412. 

2.  Isaiah  446. 

3.  Isaiah  1033, 

4.  Isaiah  2423 
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(5)  0  thou  m$  threshing,  and  the  rrain  of  my  floor: 
that  whioh  I  have  heard  from  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
the  prod  of  Israel,  have  I  declared  unto  you."*" 

(6)  ...  neither  shall  your  vine  cast  its  fruit  be- 
fore the  time  in  the  field,  saith  Jehovah  of 
hosts,    -and  all  the  nations  shall  call  you  happy; 
for  ye  shall  be  a  delightsome  land,  saith  Jehovah 
of  hosts. 

I.Ialachi  is  filled  with  the  expression  of 
"Jehovah  of  hosts",  it  appears  in  verses  6,  9, 
1C,  IS,  14  of  Chapter  1;  verses  2,  4,  7,  8,  12 
of  Chapter  2;  verses  1,  7,  10,  12,  17  of  Chapter 
3;  verses  1  and  3  of  Chapter  4.     iSvidently  it  is 
a  characteristic  of  Llalachi's  diction. 

(7)  ...  but  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  exalted  in  jus  - 

tice,  and  ^od  the  Holy  °ne  is  sanctified  in  rip-ht- 
3 

eousness. 

(8)  Our  Redeemer,  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  his  name,  the 

4 

Holy  One  of  Israel. 

(9)  Behold,  is  it  not  Jehovah  of  hosts  that  the 
peoples  labor  for  the  fire,  and  the  nations  weary 

K 

themselves  for  vanity?^ 


1.  Isaiah  2110.  4.  Iaaiah  474. 

2.  "alachi  3llb-12.  5.  Kabakkuk  213 

3.  Isaiah  5 
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Jehovah,  as  Sun  and  Shield. 

(1)  a' or  Jehovah  God  is  a  sun  and  a  shield: 
Jehovah  will  give  grace  and  glory \ 

(2)  Behold,  0  God  our  shield, 

p 

And  look  upon  the  face  of  thine  annointed. 

(3)  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day; 
neither  for  brightness  shall  tne  moon  give  lierht 
unto  thee:  but  Jehovah  will  be  unto  thee  an  ever- 
lasting light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory.    Thy  «a&r- 
sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy 

moon  withdraw  itself;  for  Jehovah  will  be  thine 

3 

everlasting  light... 

(4)  0  house  of  Jacob,  come  Ye,  and  let  us  walk  in 

4 

the  light  of  Jehovah. 

(5)  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen 
a  great  light:     they  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light 
shined.^ 

(6)  But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun 


1.  Psalms  8411. 

2.  Psalms  849. 

3.  Isaiah  60 

m 

4.  Isaiah  % . 
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5.  Isaiah  9  . 
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of  r iphteousness  arise  with  healinf  in  its  winps;1 

(7)  He  shall  be  as  the  lip-ht  of  the  mornine-,  when 

the  sun  riseth, 
A  morninp-  without  clouds, 

When  the  tender  rrass  sprinpetn  out  of  tne 
earth, 

p 

Through  clear  shining  after  rain. 

(8)  Moreover  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall 
be  seven  fold,  as  the  lipht  of  seven  days,  in  the 
day  that  Jehovah  bindeth  up  the  hurt  of  his  people 
and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their  wound. 

(9)  Arise,  shine;  for  thy  lip*ht  is  come,  and  the 

4 

p-lory  of  Jehovha  is  risen  upon  thee. 

(10)  ...  They  shall  see  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  the 
excellency  of  our  ^od.^ 

(11)  THen  shall  thy  lie*ht  break  forth  as  the  morn- 
inp-, and  thy  healin°-  shall  snrinp  forth  speedi- 
ly;  ...  the  plory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  thy  rearward 


1.  llalachi  4v. 
£.   II  Samuel  234. 

3.  Isaiah  60E? 

4.  Isaiah  601. 
5«   Ilsaiah  352. 

6.   Isaiah  588. 


(12)  hut  thou,  0  Jehovah,  art  a  shield  unto  me; 

(13)  i'or  thou  wilt  bless  the  righteous; 

0  Jehovah,  thou  wilt  compass  him  with  favor 

2 

as  with  a  shield. 

(14)  Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my  shield; 

I.Iy  heart  hath  trusted  in  him,  and  I  am  help- 
ed;^ 

(15)  Slay  them  not,  lest  my  people  forget: 
Scatter  them  by  thy  power,  and  bring  them 

down, 

4 

0  Lord  our  shield. 

(16)  0  Israel,  trust  thou  in  Jehovah: 

■ 

He  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 

(17)  ^fter  these  things  the  word  of  Jehovah  came 
unto  Abr«xq  in  a  vision,  saying,  ij'ear  not,  ^bram: 
I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward. 

(lb)     ^lappy  art  thou,  0  Israel: 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  a  people  saved  by  Je- 
vah, 

3 

1.  Psalms  3  • 

2.  Psalms  5"^ • 

7 

3.  Psalms  2b  . 

4.  Psalms  59  • 

5.  Psalms  1159. 

6.  Genesis  15"^". 
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The  shield  of  thy  help, 

Aad  the  sword  of  thy  excellency I1 

(19)  Our  soul  hath  waited  for  Jehovah: 

2 

TIe  is  our  help  and  our  shield. 

(20)  My  shield,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  my 

3 

high  tower,  my  refuge; 

Llarduk  was  a  nature  god  representing  the 
sun,  he  was  a  strong  warrior,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  his  struggle  with  'j?iamat.  His 
quality  of  light  as  the  sun  has  been  trans- 
ferred here  to  Yahweh. 


•Jehovah  as  an  ^rmed  Deity. 

(1)  If  a  man  turn  not,  he  will  whet  his  sword; 
He  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  made  it  ready; 

He  hath  also  prepared  for  him  the  instruments 
of  death; 

He  maketh  his  arrows  fierry  shafts. 

(2)  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword, 

5 

And  my  hand  take  hold  on  judgment; 
29 

1.  Deuteronomy  33  . 

2.  Psalms  332Q. 

3.  II  Samuel  223. 

4.  Psalms  712"13. 
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5.  Deuteronomy  32  . 
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(3)  He  hath  bent  his  bow  like  an  enemy,  he  hath 

stood  with  his  right  hand  as  an  adversary; 
And  hath  slain  all  that  were  pleasant  to  the 
"  eye: 

In  the  tent  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  he  hath 
poured  out  his  wrath  like  fire.^ 

(4)  He  hath  bent  his  bow  and  set  me  as  a  mark  for 

■ 

fhe  arrow.0 

(5)  For  thou  wilt  make  them  turn  their  buck; 

Tnou  wilt  mane  ready  with  thy  bowstrings  against 
their  face,® 

(6)  .and  he  sent  out  his  arrows  and  scattered  them. 

(7)  x'nine  arrows  are  sharp; 

The  peoples  fall  under  thee; 

5 

They  are  in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies. 

(8)  But  God  will  shoot  at  them; 

With  an  arrow  suddenly  shall  they  be  wounded. 

(9)  'A1  he  clouds  poured  out  water; 
The  skies  sent  out  a  sound: 


4 

1.  Lamentations  2  . 

2.  Lamentations  3  . 

12 

3.  Psalms  21  , 

4.  Psalms  1814. 

5 

5.  Psalms  45  . 
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6.  Psalms  64  . 
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Thine  arrows  also  went  abroad. 1 
(1C)     Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty, 

V/ith  ooals  of  juniper.2 
fll)     ...   Send  out  thine  arrows,  and  discomfort 
them.^ 

(12)  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habi- 

tation , 

At  the  light  of  thine  arrows  as  they  went, 
At  the  shining-  of  thy  glittering  spear. 

(13)  I  will  heap  evils  upon  tliem; 

I  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them. 

These  characteristics  of  an  armed  deity 
are  very  evidently  transferred  from  the  gods 
Anu  and  Llarduk,  the  warrior  gods,  whose  sword, 
"bow,  and  arrow  are  ever  a  part  of  their  des- 
criptions. 

Jehovah  as  a  ^od  of  Storm. 
(1)       Cast  forth  lightning,  and  scatter  them;0 


1.  Psalms  771'. 

2.  Psalms  1204. 
5.  Psalms  1446t. 

4.  Habakkuk  3  . 

5.  Deuteronomy  32 

6.  Psalms  144°a. 
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(2)  at  the  brightness  before  him  his  thick  clouds 

passed , 

Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire, 
Jehovah  also  thundered  in  the  heavens, 
And  the  Moat  High  uttered  his  voice, 
Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire.1 

(3)  And  Jehovah  will  cause  his  glorious  voice  to 
be  heard,  and  will  show  the  lightning  down  of 
his  arm,  with  the  indignation  of  his  anger,  and 
the  flame  of  a  devouring  fire,  with  a  blast,  and 
tempest,  and  hailstones.2 

(4)  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  strong  one 

as  a  tempest  of  hail,  a  destroying  storm,  as  a 

tempest  of  mighty  v/aters  overflowing,  will  he 

3 

cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the  hand, 
(o)     She  shall  be  visited  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  with 
thunder,  and  with  an  earthquake,  and  great  noise 

with  whirlwind  and  tempest,  and  the  flame  of  a 

4 

devouring  fire. 
(6)     They  that  strive  with  Jehovah  shall  be  broken 
to  pieces; 


1.  Psalms  1812"13 
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2.  Isaiah  30  . 

3.  Isaiah  282. 


4.  Isaiah  296. 
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against  them  will  he  thunder  in  heaven: 
Jehovah  will  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth;1 

(7)  And  as  Samuel  wus  offering  up  the  burnt-offer- 
ing, the  Philistines  drew  near  to  b  ittle  against 
Israel:     but  Jehovah  thundered  with  a  great  thun- 
der on  that  day  upon  the  Philistines,  and  dis- 
comf totted  them;  and  they  were  smitten  down  be- 
fore Israel.^ 

(8)  Jehovah  thundered  from  heaven, 

And  the  Most  High  uttered  his  voice. 

~nd  he  sent  out  arrows,  and  scattered  them; 

3 

Lightning  and  discomforted  them. 

(9)  The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  upon  the  waters: 
The  God  of  glory  fohundereth, 

Even  Jehovah  upon  many  waters. 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  powerful ; 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  full  of  majesty.4 

(10)  The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  whirl- 

wind ; 

The  lightnings  lightened  the  world: 


1.  I  Samuel  21^). 

2.  I  Samuel  710. 

3.  II  Samuel  2214'15. 

4.  Psalms  293"4. 
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The  earth  trembled  and  shook. 

(11)  His  lightnings  lightened  the  world: 

2 

The  earth  saw  and  trembled. 

(12)  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled; 

At  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away. 

(13)  Hear,  oh,  hear  the  moise  of  his  voice, 
^nd  the  sound  that  goeth  out  otf  his  mouth. 

He  sendeth  it  forth  under  the  whole  heaven, 
And  his  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
xfter  a  voice  roareth; 

He  thundereth  with  the  voice  of  his  majesty; 

And  he  restraineth  not  the  lightnings  when 

4 

hts  voice  is  heard. 

(14)  Before  him  went  the  pestilence, 

5 

And  fiery  bolts  went  forth  at  his  feet. 

T'arduk  was  the  great  god  of  storm  in  the 
Babylonian  pantheon,  he  fought  with  light  Bal- 
ing bolts  and  with  thunder.     The  Old  Testa- 
ment idea  is  so  different  from  that  in  the 


1.  Psalms  77^°. 

2.  Psalms  974. 

3.  Psalms  1047. 

4.  Job  372"5. 

5.  Habakkuk  35. 
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ITew  Testament:     in  the  Old  Testament  Yahweh 
thunders  to  express  his  might  and  power  as 
did  I.Iarduk;  in  the  ITew  Testament  a  new  re- 
velation of  Yahweh  has  been  brought  through 
Jesus, and  God  became  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept— a  God  of  Love,  not  a  God  of  Thunder 
and  Storm.     This  ancient  view  was  long  an!s 
enigma,  but  can  easily  be  explained  when  v/e 
realize  that  the  Hebrews  built  their  con- 
ception of  Yahweh  out  of  the  Babylonian 
picture  of  Marduk,  the  Hew  Testament  devel- 
oped this  far  beyond  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  Judaism. 

Perhaps  this  advance  in  conception  first 
is  heralded  in  Isaiah's  Messianic  passages 
"   ...  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Everlasting 
Father,  Prince  of  Peace."1    The  first  three 

descriptions  might  just  as  well  have  been 
assigned  to  Karduk,  Ea,  or  Anu,  "Everlast- 
ing Father"  is  Judaism's  addition  to  the 
chain,  while  "Prince  of  Peace"  begins  to  ap- 
proximate Christ's  gift  to  the  religions  of 

Isaiah  96. 
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of  the  world  and  is,  by  no  means,  a  carry- 
over from  the  Babylonian  I.-Iarduk  or  other 
gods  of  the  nations, 
Jehovah  as  a  Rock. 

(1)  Unto  thee,  0  Jehovah,  will  I  call: 

My  rock,  be  not  thou  deaf  unto  rae;"^ 

(2)  Jehovah  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my 

deliverer ; 

My  God,  my  rock,  in  whom  I  will  take  refuge \ 

(3)  tfor  who  is  God,  save  Jehovah? 

^nd  who  is  a  rock,  besides  our  God, 
The  God  that  girdeth  me  with  strength, 
n.nd  maketh  my  way  perfect? 

(4)  Jehovah  liveth;  and  blessed  be  my  rock; 

(5)  He  only  ia  my  rock  and  my  salvation: 

He  is  my  high  tower;  I  shall  not  be  erreatly 
moved . ^ 

(6)  Let  the  '-/ords  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation 

of  my  heart 
Be  acceptable  In  thy  sight, 


1.  Fsalms  261. 

2.  Psalms  IS2. 

3.  Psalms  is31"*32, 
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0  Jehovah,  my  rocit,  and  my  redeemer."*" 

(8)     For  thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress; 

(8)  I  will  say  unto  God  my  rock, 

3 

Why  hast  thou  thou  forgotten  me? 

(9)  Be  thou  to  me  a  rock  of  habitation,  wherattnto 

I  may  continually  resort: 
.  Thou  hast  given  commandment  to  save  me ; 
For  thou  art  my  rock  and  ray  fortress.4 

(10)  And  they  remembered  that  God  was  their  rock, 

5 

And  the  Most  High  God  their  redeemer. 

(11)  :ie  shall  cry  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  leather, 
I.Iy  God,  and  the  rock  of  my  salvation. 

(12)  0  come,  let  us  sing  unto  Jehovah; 

Let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  rock  of  our 
7 

salvation. 

(13)  The  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect; 

Q 

For  all  his  ways  are  justice: 


1.  Psalms  1914. 

2.  Psalms  313. 

3.  Psalms  429. 

4.  Psalms  713. 

5.  Psalms  7835. 

6.  Psalms  8926. 

7.  Psalms  951. 
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(14)  Then  he  forsook  God  who  made  him, 

And  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salva- 
tion.1 

(15)  Of  the  Rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  unmind- 

ful, 

And  hast  forgotten  God  that  gave  thee  birth. 

(16)  Hww  should  one  chase  a  thousand, 
And  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight, 
Except  their  rock  had  sold  them, 
.md  Jehovah  had  delivered  them  up? 
J?or  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock, 

3 

Even  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges. 
The  term  "rock"  is  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  "God  Almighty'*  and  is  one  of  the  names 
given  to  Marduk. 

(17)  There  is  none  holy  as  Jehovah  ; 
For  there  is  none  besides  thee, 
neither  is  there  any  rock  like  our  God.4 

(18)  Jehovah  liveth;  and  blessed  be  rny  rock; 

_'md  exalted  be  God,  the  rock  of  my  salvation 


15 

1.  Deuteronomy  32  • 

18 

2.  Deuteronomy  32 

3.  Deuteronomy  32  . 


4.  I  Samuel  22. 
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(19)     Jehovah  is  my  roak,  and  my  fortress,  and  my 
deliverer,  even  mine; 
prod  ,  my  rock,  in  him  will  I  take  refuge;1 

18.     Babylonian  and  'iJs-yptian  Qods. 
a.  General  References. 

fl)     ...  and  hath  pone  and  served  other  pods,  and 
worshipped  them,  or  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  or  any 
of  the  hosts  of  heaven  which  I  have  not  confound- 
ed. 

(2)       They  sacrificed  unto  demons,  which  were  no  nrOd9 

To  p-ods  that  they  knew  not, 

To  new  s-ods  that  came  up  of -late , 

Which  your  fathers  dreaded  not.5 

(5)       And  Jehovah  shall  scatter  thee  arnon?  all  peonies 

...  and  there  thou  shalt  serve  other  ffods,  which 

thou  hast  not  known,  thou  nor  thy  fathers,  even 

wood  and  stone.4 

(4)     And  there  ye  shall  serve  pods,  the  work  of  men's 

hands,  wood  and  stone,  which  neither  see,  nor  hear, 

5 

nor  eat,  nor  smell. 


1.  II  Samuel  222"3. 

2.  Deuteronomy  17  . 

17 

5.  Deuteronomy  o2 

64 

41  Deuteronomy  28 

28 

5.  Deuteronomy  4  . 
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(5)  ...  and  went  and  served  other  gods,  and  wor- 
shipped them,  gods  that  they  knew  not,  and  that 
he  had  not  given  unto  them,^ 

(6)  Ye  shall  not  make  other  gods  with  me;  gods  of 

silver,  or  gods  of  gold,  ye  shall  not  make  unto 
2 

you. 

3 

(7)  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

(8)  Yftio  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Jehovah,  among  the 
gods?4 

(9)  They  chose  new  gods; 

5 

Then  was  war  in  the  gates: 

Bel. 

(1)  Declare  ye  among  the  nations  and  publish,  and 
set  up  a  standard;  publish,  and  conceal  not:  say, 
Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  put  to  shame,  I.Terodach 
is  dismayed ;   . . 

(2)  And  I  will  execute  judgment  upon  Bel  in  Baby- 
lon, and  I  will  bring  forth  out  of  his  mouth  that 

26 

1.  Deuteronomy  29  . 

2.  Exodus  2023. 

3.  Exodus  20  . 

4.  Exodus  15  * 

o 

5.  Judges  5  . 

2 

6.  Jeremiah  50  • 
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which  he  hath  swallowed  up;   .  ..1 
(3)     Bel  boweth  down,  ITebo  stoopeth;  their  idols 
are  upon  the  beasts,  and  upon  the  cattle... 


Sharaash,  the  Sun  God. 

(1)  ...  behold,  I  will  cause  the  shadow  on  the 

steps,  which  is  gone  down  on  the  dial  of  .^haz, 

with  the  sun,  to  return  backward  ten  steps.  So 

the  sun  returned  ten  steps  on  the  dial  whereon 

3 

it  was  gone  down. 

(2)  ...  and  he  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel, 
Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon; 

And  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Aijalon. 

And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed, 

Until  the  nations  had  avenged  themselves  of 

4 

their  enemies. 

(3)  ^nd  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name 
Samson;  and  the  child  grew,  and  Jehovah  blessed 
him.5 


44 

lm  Jeremiah  51  . 

2.  Isaiah  461. 

3.  Isaiah  388. 

12 

4.  Joshua  10  • 

24 

5.  Judges  13""  • 


Ill 


The  story  of  Samson  is  believed  to  be  a 
nature  myth  about  the  prod  Shamash. 
Nerval  and  Sin. 
(1)       The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day, 
Hot  the  moon  by  nie-ht.^ 

Sin  was  another  form  of  the  sun-prod  who 
was  the  cause  of  sickness,  sun-stroke,  and 
fever  at  mid-day  and  mid-summer;  Nerval  was 

the  prod  who  caused  pestilence  and  plap-ue ,  who 

2 

wandered  about  at  niprht. 
(E)      And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  meet 
with  the  wolves,  and  wild  qr oat  shall  cry  to  his 
fellow;  yea,  the  niprht-monster  shall  settle 
there,  and  shall  find  her  a  place  of  rest. 

The  nierht-rn<bnster  is  Uers-al  who,  as  pesti- 
lence, was  believed  to  prowl  about  at  nip-ht  to 
attack  his  victims. 
(3)       They  shall  not  hunerer  nor  thirst;  neither 
shall  the  heat  nor  sun  smite  them:  for  he  that 

hath  mercy  on  them  will  lead  them,  even  by  sprinp-s 

4 

of  water  will  he  eruide  them. 

1.  Psalms  1E16. 

2.  Driver,  G.  H.  ,  Psalms  in  the  Liprht  of  Baby- 
lonian Research.     Ppr.  163. 

14 

3.  Isaiah  34 

4.  Isaiah  491&. 
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The  sun's  Dower  to  smite  was  vested  in 
Sin.     The  sprinrs  of  water  were  wacred  to 
the  Ganaanites  and  worshipped  "by  them  and 
later  by  the  Hebrews,  springs  of  water  re- 
present the  snrinfs  of  life,  therefore  were 
held  sacred. 

(4)  And  I  will  pour  my  wrath  unon  Sin,  the  strong- 
hold of  3e:ypt;  and  T  will  out  off  the  multitude 
of  No.     -«.nd  I  will  set  fire  in  Hteypt:   Sin  shall 
be  in  prreat  anguish,  and  No  shall  be  broken  up;^" 

Here  Sin  is  the  name  of  a  place,  probably 
named  for  the  jerod  Sin. 

(5)  ...  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

A  res-ion  named  for  Sin. 

Nebo. 

(1)      And  L'oses  went  up  from  the  nlains  of  ICoab  un- 

to  Mount  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Piserah,  ... 

This  mountain  named  for  the  p-od  Nebo  is 

49 

also  referred  to  in  Deuteronomy  32  . 


1.  Szekiel  SO15"16. 

2.  ^Sxodus  191. 

3.  "Deuteronomy  541. 
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f.    Babylonian  Tammuz  or  Oanaanite  adonis,  ^od  of 
Vegetation . 

(1)  Thou  shalt  die  in  peace;  and  with  tne  burnings 
of  thy  fathers,  the  former  king's  tnat  were  "before 
thee,  so  shall  they  make  a  burning  for  thee; 

According  to  Pressman  the  "burnings"  refer 

p 

to  a  method  of  worshipping  Adonis. 

(2)  Then  they  brought  me  to  the  g-ate  of  Jehovah's 
house  which  was  toward  the  north;  and  3ehold,  there 
sat  the  women  weeping  for  Tammuz.^ 

Another  of  the  customs  in  the  worship  of 
Tammuz,  who  was  supposed  to  die  and  be  raised 
again  from  the  dead,  a  nature  myth  attached  to 
the  death  of  the  veeretation  and  the  springing- 
up  of  the  new.     At  the  festival  of  Tammuz' 
death  the  women  had  a  ceremony  of  weeping  and 
moaning-. 

(3)  The  story  of  Jephthah's  daughter  bei^g;  sacri- 
ficed according;  to  his  vow  is  believed  to  be  an 
illustration  of  child  sacrifice  as  practised  by 
the  Canaanites  in  honor  of  Tammuz  and  generally 
abhorred  by  the  Hebrews.4 


1.  Jeremiah  34^. 

S.  Pressman,  H.  ,  The  Llysteries  of  Adonis.  Pg.  432. 

3.  Szekiel  814: 

4.  Judges  11  . 
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(4)  And  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchre,  ... 
and  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him.1 

Canaanite  eustoms  again,  this  time  in- 
troduced as  a  regular  Hebrew  custom  but  warn- 
ed against  by  the  Chronicler. 

(5)  ...  And  his  people  made  no  burning  for  him, 

2 

like  the  burning  of  his  fathers. 

For  the  spirit  of  religious  reform  had 
swept  over  Israel  and  the  cult  of  Tammuz  or 
adonis  had  been  driven  out. 

(6)  V/eep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him; 
but  v/eep  sore  for  him  that  goeth  before;  for  he 
shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native  country. 

Osiris. 

(1)     $herefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning  Jehoia 

kim  the  son  of  Josiah,  Iling  of  Judah:  they  shall 

not  lament  for  him,  saying,  Ah  my  brother1,  or, 

ah  my  sister  1     'They  shall  not  lament  for  him, 

a 

saying,  ^.h  lord!     or,  Ah  his  gloryl 


1. ,11  Chronicles  1614. 

2.  II  Chronicles  2119b. 

3.  Jeremiah  2210. 

4.  Jeremiah  2218. 
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This  was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  Osi- 
ris, greatest  of  the  Egyptian  gods.     His  wife 
and  sister,  Isis,  Before  accomplishing  his 
resurrection,  was  supposed  to  have  bewailed 
his  death  in  this  manner.     The  cult  of  ndonis 
also  contained  a  similar  ceremony  of  wailing. 
(2)     ^nd  he  laid  his  body  in  his  own  grave;  and 

2 

they  mourned  over  him,  saying,  ;.las  my  brother1. 


h.     Ishtar  and  l.Iarduk. 

The  name  of  the  Hebrew  heroine  Esther  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  Ishtar  while  Kordecai  seems  to  be 
Marduk. 

19.  The  ^fterworld. 
a.  Gates  of  Death. 

(1)     Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  -Jehovah; 

Behold  my  affliction  which  I  suffer  of  them 

that  hate  me, 
Thou  that*liftest  me  up  from  the  gates  of 
death;^ 


1.  Gressman,  H. ,  The  Cult  of  adonis.  Pg.  432 

2.  I  Zings  1330. 

13 

3.  Psalms  9 
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This  seems  to  refer  to  the  Babylonian 
legend  where  Gilparnesh  went  to  the  gates  of 
death. 


Do ore  and  Windows  of  Heaven, 
fl)     Yet  he  commanded  the  skies  above, 
.md  opened  the  doors  of  heaven. 

(2)  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life  ... 
on  the  same  day  were  all  the  foundains  of  the 

great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven 

p 

were  opened. 

(3)  Bring  ye  the  whole  tithe  into  the  store-house, 

tnat  there  may  be  food  in  my  house,  and  prove  me 

now  herewith,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  if  I  will 

not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you 

out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 

3 

to  receive  it. 

"leaven  was  thought  of  and  described  by 
the  ancients  as  a  human  house,  having  doors, 
windows,  and  gates. 


1.  Psalms  78  . 

2.  Genesis  711. 

3.  Ilalachi  310. 
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Pillars  of  Heaven. 
(1)     fhe  pillars  of  heaven  tremble 

And  are  astonished  at  his  rebuke,1 

Possibly  natural  phenomena  were  responsi- 
ble for  these  expressions  for  all  the  anci- 
ents used  these  terms,  they  served  as  an  ex- 
planation for  the  peculiarities  of  nature, 
such  as  the  story  of  Lot's  wife  who  turned 
to  a  pillar  of  salt  seems  to  be  built  around 
certain  pillars  of  salt  in  the  neighborhood. 

Sheol. 

(1)     3?he  strong  among  the  mighty  shall  speak  to 
him  out  of  the  midst  of  Sheol  with  them  that 

help  him:  they  are  gone  down,  they  lie  still, 

2 

even  the  uncircumcised ,  slain  by  the  sword. 

Sheol  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Hades  and, 
like  Hades,  was  guarded  in  Babylonian  Myth- 
ology by  the  river  of  death. 

Circumcision  was  a  custom  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews  evidently  from  the  Egyptians  as  evi- 
dence of  it  there  have  been  dated  at  a  time 


1.  Job  26-1"1-. 

2.  Eze^iel  32 
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earlier  than  the  settlement  of  Palestine  by 
the  Israelites,  and  I.Ioses,  according  to  tra- 
dition, introduced  it  among  his  people. 

(2)  x^nd  they  shall  not  lie  down  with  the  mighty 
that  are  fallen  of  the  uncircumcised ,  that  are 
gone  down  to  Sheol  with  their  weapons  of  war.1 

(3)  Sheol  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet 

thee  at  thy;  coming;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for 

thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth;  it 

has  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of 
2 

the  nations. 

(4)  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  Sheol,  and  the 

noise  of  they  viols:  the  worm  is  sptBad  under 

3 

thee,  and  worms  cover  thee. 

(5)  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  Sheol,  to 

4 

the  uttermost  parts  of  the  pit. 

(6)  therefore  Sheol  hath  enlarged  its  desire,  and 

opened  its  mouth  without  measure;  and  their  glory 

and  their  multitude,  and  their  pomp,  and  he  that 

5 

rejpiceth  among  them,  descend  into  it. 


1.  Ezekiel  3227 

2.  Isaiah  149 . 

3.  Isaiah  1411. 

4.  Isaiah  1415. 

5.  Isaiah 
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(7)  They  shall  bring  thee  down  to  the  pit;  and  thou 
shalt  die  the  death  of  them  that  are  slain,  in 
the  heart  of  the  seas.1 

(8)  ...  and  they  lie  uncircumcised  with  thern  that 

are  slain  by  the  sword,  and  bear  their  shame  with 

p 

them  that  go  dawn  to  the  pit. 

(9)  There  are  three  .things  that  are  never  satis- 

fied , 

Yea,  four  that  say  not,  Enough: 

Sheol;  and  the  barren  womb; 

The  earth  that  is  not  satisfied  with  water; 

3 

raid  the  fire  that  saith  not,  Enough. 

(10)  Sheol  and  Abaddon  are  never  satisfied; 
niid  the  eyes  of  man  are  never  satisfied.^ 

(11)  Sheol  and  Abaddon  are  before  sTehovah; 

How  much  more  then  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men'.5 

(12)  If  I  ascenl  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there: 
If  I  make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  behold,  thou  art 


1.  Szekiel  288. 

30o 

2.  Ezekiel  32'  . 

3.  Proverbs  3015b'16 

20 

4.  Proverbs  27  . 

5.  Proverbs  lS^i 
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there . 

(13)  Sheol  is  naked  before  God, 

p 

And  Abaddon  hath  no  covering. 

(14)  Yea,  moreover,  wine  is  treacherous,  a  haughty 
man,  that  keepeth  not  at  home;  who  enlargeth  his 
desite  as  Sheol,  and  he  is  as  death,  and  cannot 

be  satisfied,  but  gathereth  unto  him  all  nations, 
and  heapeth  unto  him  all  peoples. 


20.  Cherubim  and  Seraphim. 

(1)  Above  him  stood  the  seraphim:  each  one  had  six 
wings;  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with 
twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did 

fly.4 

(2)  And  the  cherubim  mounted  up:  this  is  the  living 

5 

creature  that  I  saw  by  the  river  Chebar. 

(3)  This  is  the  living  creature  that  I  saw  under 
the  God  of  Israel  by  the  river  Chebar;  and  I  knew 
that  they  were  cherubim. 


1.  Psalms  139 8 . 

2.  Job  266. 

5 

3.  Haba^kuk  2  . 

4.  Isaiah  62. 

5.  Ezekiel  1015# 
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6.  Ezekiel  10  . 
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(4)     n.nd  as  for  the  likeness  of  their  faces,  they 
were  the  faces  which  I  saw  by  the  river  Chebar, 
their  appearances  and  themselves;  they  went  every- 
one straight  forward.1 

Apparently  the  cherubim  and  the  seraphim 
were  seen  frequently  in  the  country  of  the 
river  Ghebar  which  was  the  district  around  ITip- 
pur;  they  may  have  been  the  winded  bulls 
standing  before  the  temples  of  the  cities  of 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  which  Ezekiel  saw 
so  often  while  he  was  a  prisoner  there.  These 
bulls  seem  to  form  a  basis  for  the  Hebrew  con- 
ception of  these  peculiar  beasts. 
15)     So  he  drove  out  the  man;  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  the  Cherubim,  and  the 

flame  of  a  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep 

2 

the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

(6)     And  thou  shalt  make  two  cherubim  of  gold;  of 

beaten  work  shalt  thou  ara^e  them,  at  the  two  ends 

of  the  mercy-seat,    ^nd  make  one  cherub  at  the 

one  end,  and  one  cherub  at  the  other;  of  one 

piece  with  the  mercy-seat  shall  ye  make  the  cher- 

3 

ubim  on  the  two  ends  thereof  ... 


1.  Ezekiel  1022. 

2.  Genesis  324. 

3.  Exodus  2518~22# 
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When  we  consider  that  the  directions  for 
buildine:  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  were  pro- 
bably made  during  or  shortly  after  the  3xile 
it  may  be  easily  "understood  that  Babylonian 
religious  architecture  and  art  may  have  deep- 
ly influenced  the  adaptive  Hebrews. 

(7)  And  the  priests  brouerht  in  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant of  Jehovah  unto  its  place,  into  the  oracle 
of  the  house,  to  the  most  holy  olaae,  even  under 
the  winp-s  of  the  cherubim  for  the  cherubim  spread 
forth  their  win°*s  over  the  place  of  the  ark,  and 
the  cherubim  covered  the  ark  and  the  staves  there 

of  above. 
,    ,  23-28 

(8)  I  E±np:s  6  prive  the  construction  of  the 
cherub  im. 

The  fact  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was 
built  by  the  Phoenicians  who  were  a  cosmopo- 
litan people  would  lead  to  the  thought  of  a 
mixed  type  of  art,  borrowed  from  the  3i?yptians 
and  the  Babylonians,  the  f?reat  builders  of  the 
early  periods. 

3e-yptian  Hymns. 
(1)       He  cause th  the  prass  to  stow  for  the  cattle, 
And  herb  for  the  service  of  man; 
That  he  may  brinp-  forth  food  out  of  the  earth, 


1.  I  Kiiiers  86"7. 
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-nd  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man, 

And  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine, 

And  bread  that  strengtkaneth  man's  heart. 

The  trees  of  Jehovah  are  filled  with  moisture, 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he  hath  planted; 

There  the  birds  make  their  nests: 

^is  for  the  stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her  house. 

The  high  mountains  are  for  the  wild  goats; 

* 

The  rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  conies."1* 

In  Egypt  we  find  a  hymn  to  Amun  very  much 
liKe  this  part  of  the  104th  Psalm,  in  fact  it 
has  been  claimed  that  it  is  a  copy  of  Iknaton's 
hymn  but  the  rest  of  the  Psalm  has  many  para- 
llels to  Babylonian  I.Iythology  although  the 
resemblances  here  are  close  to  the  Egyptian 
Hymn; 

All  cattle  are  content  with  their  pasture, 

The  trees  and  plants  flourish. 

The  birds  fly  out  of  their  nests, 

Their  wings  (raised)   in  adoration  to  thee. 

.ill  wild  small  cattle  dance  on  their  feet. 

All  that  fly  and  flutter- 

2 

They  live  when  thou  risest  for  them. 
Psalms  10414"16. 

Blacitman,  A.  I/I.,  The  Psalms  in  the  Light  of 
Egyptian  Research.  Pg.  18f|. 
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(2)  Thou  openest  thy  hand, 
And  satisfiest  the  de- 
sire of  every  liv- 
ing thinp-.l 


Thou  openewt  ti3  mouth  in 
speech 

Thou  suppliest  his  needs.' 


Babylonian  Hymns  of  Praise 

(1)  3very  day  will  I  bless 

thee ; 

And  I  will  praise  thy  name 
for  ever  and  ever. 

(2)  From  the  rising  of  the 

sun  unto  the  ffoinp 
down  of  the  same  , 
Jehovah's  name  is  to  be 
praised. 

(3)  I  will  walk  before  Je- 

hovah 

In  the  land  of  the  living. 


I  will  do  homage  and  praise 

4 

thy  name,  0  Llarduk. 


Spreading  abroad  of  praise 

6 

of  ^od  or  kiner. 


Let  me  walk  before  thee  a 
life  of  long  days.8 


1.  Psalms  14516. 

2.  Blackmail,  A.  M.  ,  The  Psalms  ...  Pg.  181. 

3.  Psalms  1452. 

A.  Driver  ,        R . ,  The  Psalms  ...  Pg4  127. 

5.  Psalms  1133. 

6.  Driver,  R.  8.,  The  Psalms  ...  ?sr.  126. 

7.  Psalms  1169. 

8.  Driver   ,  R .  G. %  The  Psalms  ...  Pg,  134. 
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Thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds. 

Consider  mine  afflictions 

and  my  travail: 
And  forgive  all  my  sin3. 

My  wounds  are  loathe some 

and  corrupt, 
Because  of  my  foolishness. 
I  am  pained  and  "bowed 

down ; 

I  go  mourning  all  day  lonp. 


Loosen  his  bonds,  undo 
his  fetters. 

Look  upon  me,  my  lady, 
accept  my  supplica- 
tion , 

^aze  upon  my,  and  hear 
4 

my  prayer. 
I  am  bent,   I  bow  down 

exceedingly , 
Full  of  sorrow  am  I  bowed 

down,  looking  not  un. 


1.  Psalms  116  • 

2.  Driver,  R.  nr.  ,  The  Psalms  ...  Pe-.  155. 

3.  Psalms  2518. 

4.  "Driver,  R.  ff. ,  The  Psalms  ...   Pp:.  135. 

5.  Psalms  385*5. 

6.  "Driver,  R.  5#J  The  Psalms  ...  P^.  135. 
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Chapter  VI. 
Conclusion. 

Anoient  literature,  even  of  the  ancient  East,  is  like 
the  occidental  in  its  dependence  on  the  classic  writ- 
ings of  the  past,  and  is  richer  and  fuller  in  its  mean- 
ing to  the  reader  with  a  broader  understanding  of  what 
has  gone  into  its  development.     But  it  differs  from  our 
modern  literature  in  several  respects  well  illustrated 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Oriental  is  a  language  of  symbols,  of  stories. 
$he  ancient  literatures  are  filled  with  poetic  stories 
gathered  about  the  names  of  historical  characters  and 
traditional  figures  which  have  left  little  trace  in 
sacred  pages:     echoes  of  these  have  been  left  to  us 
in  the  stories  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Jacob  and  Ksau, 
and  the  early  Canaanite  heroes.    One  writer  has  warned 
us  against  developing  too  much  materialism  out  of  the 
ancient  oriental  symbolism  because  of  our  modern  posi- 
tive science.^    Our  modern  age  is  materialistic  not 
symbolic  as  were  the  ancients. 

The  eastern  literature  is  filled  with  symbolic  stori- 
es,   to  people  of  the  west  must  be  given  plain  facts, 
but  to  the  east  were  given  stories  to  illustrate  the 
thought  as  one  would  give  to  a  child,  their  philosophy 


!•  Jordan,  W,  G. ,  ^ncient  Hebrew  Stories,    Pg,  71, 
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and  logic  is  of  ■  different  i^ind  and  such  is  the  B£st 
of  today.     Just  as  Christ,  in  the  Hew  Testament,  gave 
his  message  in  parables,  telling  his  truths  as  stories 
of  personalities,  so  the  older  literature  of  the  race 
vested  persons  with  tales.    Aa  a  result  we  have  the 
beautiful  symbolic  stories  of  Ruth  and  Esther,  of  IToah 
and  Daniel  to  illustrate  a  special  teaching  best  brought 
in  the  language  of  the  narrative,  a  style  meaning  far 
more  to  the  people  to  whom  the  stories  were  given  than 
any  other  style  would  have,  and  it  appealed  to  the  Heb- 
rew sense  of  literary  beauty  rather  than  the  modern  type 
of  harsh  materialism. 

Every  nation  developes  its  sense  of  beauty  in  some 
way:    music , sculpture ,  architecture,  poetry,  or  prose. 
The  Egyptian  had  initiated  its  architecture  and  its 
sculpture,  the  Babylonian  had  its  own  characteristic 
architecture  and  the  first  great  legal  code,  the  ancient 
Greeks  became  leaders  of  the  world  in  sculpture  and  phil- 
osophy,   but  the  Hebrews  were  not  allowed  to  develope 
their  sense  of  physical  beauty  because  of  their  ideal  of 
a  spiritual  religion,  so  they  turned  to  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  religion  and,  through  this,  to  the  art  of 
writing.     Out  of  this  came  the  truly  great  gift  of  Heb- 
rew Religious  Literature  found  largely  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 
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But,  although  the  Hebrews  had  their  unique  gift  of 
religious  writing,  the  outcome  was  quite  different  from 
what  one  would  have  expected  and  it  was  not  developed 
free  from  a  setting  on  which  it  was  greatly  dependent. 
It  must  be  recognized  that,  as  the  Hebrew  nation  had 
the  same  ancestors  as  all  the  other  Semites,  so  the 
Hebrew  Literature  had  its  roots  in  the  same  foundations, 
its  ancestors,  its  fundamental  style,  and  its  forms  are 
the  same.     Its  Didactic  Writings  may  well  be  Hebrew  e- 
ditions  of  a  Semitic  shikar,  its  Penitential  Psalms  be 
based  on  those  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  its  Psalms  and 
Proverbs  may  even  be  built  directly  out  of  Babylonian 

and  Egyptian  Wisdom  literature. 

A  student  of  a  nation  so  cosmopolitan  as  the  Hebrew 
nation  became  must  be  cognizant  of  the  literature  of 
those  nations  with  whom  the  Hebrews  came  into  closest 
contact.     Shakespeare's  value  would  have  been  greatly 
changed  had  he  lacked  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
the  peoples  who  had  written  for  the  world  before  or 
during  his  own  time.     He  probably  would  have  developed 
a  literature  of  his  own  but  his  writings  would  have 
missed  much  of  the  interest  they  held  for  his  audiences. 
The  fact  that  Shakespeare  re-edited  this  earlier  material 
for  his  English  audiences  affects  his  value  none  the 
less.     So  with  the  Hebrew  writers.     Should  one  mark  one*s 
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Old  Testament  with  possible  references  to  the  ancient 
literatures  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  even  Greece,  it  would 
become  a  veritable  patchwork,  ywt  it  is  characteristic- 
ally Hebrew  for  it  reflects  the  Hebrew  outlook  and 
thought  very  effectively  though  it  shows  that  the  Heb- 
rew nation  was  a  composite  nation  built  out  of  its  sur- 
roundings as  other  nations  but  gifted  beyond  most  in 
its  adaptability  and  genius  for  taking  the  best  and 
welding  it  into  a  useful  weapon  with  which  to  preserve 
its  individuality,  a  distinct  religious  literature. 

In  three  important  ways  they  changed  the  material 
they  borrowed  from  their  teachers:     their  outlook  on 
life  was  pessimistic  rather  than  ootimistic  as  was  the 
more  primitive  philosophy  of  life;  under  Deutero-Isaiah 
a  spiritual  monotneism  was  reached;  and  the  sense  of 
moral  sin  was  generally  clear  instead  of  being  merely 
a  sense  of  ceremonial  sin  as  was  true  with  the  Babylon- 
ians and  the  Egyptians, 

^n  illustration  of  the  difference  in  attitude  between 
the  treatment  of  the  same  thought  comes  to  us  in  the 
story  of  how  woman  influenced  man  during  the  early  per- 
iod of  life.     To  the  Babylonian  the  woman  was  the  medium 
through  which  the  uncivilized  man,  Enkidu,  was  enticed 
into  the  city  and  civilization  which  to  the  Babylonian 
was  good.    The  Hebrew  considered  that  woman  had  led  to 
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man's  fall  from  God's  grace  into  the  evil  life  of  the 
cities  which  had  evil  influences  away  from  God  and  the 
simple  life  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  desert  and  the  past, 
this  view  is  steeped  with  the  lessons  of  the  prophets. 
To  the  Hebrew  there  were  two  Golden  A?es:     in  the  Past  and 
a  later  Messianic  Age  ,  while  to  the  Babylonian  there  was 
but  one  and  that  was  the  Present, 

3gypt  had  a  religious  revolution  under  Iknaton  which 
brought  the  worship  of  Aton  into  temporary  monotheism 
but  this  was  not  the  spiritual  monotheism  of  the  Heb- 
rews although  it  may  have  influenced  them  strongly.  Dr. 
Sudge  believes  in  a  monotheism  amon?  the  "Babylonians 
and  the  Assyrians  but  says  that  it  entirely  lacked  the 
sublime,  spiritual  conception  of  God  that  the  Israelites 
possessed  and  was  wholly  different  from  the  thought  of 
Christians  or  Christian  nations.^    Of  course  this  spir- 
itual phase  to  their  religion  was  a  gradual  development 
among  the  Hebrews  and  may  be  traced  to  earlier  influ- 
ences of  the  surrounding  nations  but  it  reached  its 
height  under  the  later  prophets  after  generations  of 
direct  and  indirect  inter-relation  between  the  nations, 
reaching  its  climax  in  the  Messianic  Dream  of  Judaism. 

The  sense  of  sin  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 

1.  Budge,  B*  A.  W. ,  Babylonian  Life  and  History.     Pg.  101. 
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changes  in  the  use  made  of  the  earlier  literatures.  Both 
3p-yr}tian  and  Babylonian  Liturgies  are  full  of  Penitential 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  Didactic  Wri tings and  poems  such  as 
the  Book  of  the  Religious  oufferer  which  parallels  the 
Book  of  Job  so  closely.      But  all  of  these,  while  recog- 
nizing the  sin  of  the  penitent  always  show  that  it  is  a 
ceremonial  sin,  not  a  moral  sin.     In  the  Book  of  the 
"Dead,  the  Egyptian  is  required  to  five  a  lone*  negative 
confession  denying;  that  he  has  committed  any  of  the  sins 
named  therein  but  moral  sins  are  not  included.  This 
reminds  one  very  much  of  the  later  Ritual  Code  of  Juda- 
ism and  the  strict  ovservance  of  the  Law.    When  Old  Testament 
literature  reached  its  height  it  came,  not  through  Ritual- 
ism, but  through  a  finer  development  of  the  moral  sense. 

Old  Testament  literature  is  the  greatest  single  li- 
brary of  books  that  comes  to  us  from  the  ancient  j]ast. 
It  shows  the  influence  of  all  the  peoples  that  ero  to 
make  ut>  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  world  in  its 
mythological  references  and  its  style,  but,  while  it  has 
used  the  materials  at  hand  freely,  it  has  remoulded  them 
all  up  onto  a  new  and  a  finer  spiritual  plane. 
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